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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The debate on the guillotine for the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill will leave its mark on the Govern- 
ment—more plainly, it has branded them. They will 
never shake off the charge of totally disregarding the 
interests of the House and the claims of elementary 
fairness. They feel this themselves, as their extreme 
irritability showed. Mr. Bonar Law is always a red 
rag to Mr. Asquith, and when Mr. Asquith knows he 
is wrong, even his practised stolidity can hardly contain 
itself. ‘The Government game is, of course, obvious 
enough ; ram through every controversial Bill they can 
while they have a chance. They are, at any rate, per- 
fectly justifying all Unionist predictions as to the Parlia- 
ment Bill. They are using it precisely for the purpose 
and in the way we said they would use it. They think 
they are making hay, but we doubt if they are enjoying 
the sunshine. They have this excuse, no doubt, for 
their indecent hurrying of Welsh Disestablishment, 
that it must be done now or not at all. Every hour the 
Church advances; which Mr. Ellis Griffith knows. 
And how angry it makes him! 

In the French Revolution some of the prisoners, 
grown callous under the Terror, set up a mock guillo- 
tine for themselves. They hauled Tinville before their 
tribunal, upset the chairs and tables, and, generally, 
“ broke up the debates ’’’. Who could have wondered 
if the victims of Mr. Asquith’s Terror—the Terror of 
the Time-table—had done something of the kind on 
Tuesday in the House of Commons? It would all have 
been part of the roaring parliamentary farce, quite in 
the spirit of the play that is on there night after 
night in the Home Rule ‘‘ debates’’. Ninety lines of 
the Bill were carried without a word of discussion being 
allowed, and just before the guillotine fell the Prime 
Minister strolled into the House in the thoroughly com- 


fortable mood of a man who has not only dined well 
but has digested. 


The unstudied insolence of his absence from the 
front bench for hours together, when the Home Rule 
Bill is on, isamazing. In days—days qlas ! ‘‘ that never 
come again ’’—when the front benches were manned 
almost entirely by the old ruling class, Prime Ministers 
sat through debates which went on through the night 
and far into the morning. Paimerston, Russell, Pitt, 
Peel, Gladstone, Melbourne and the rest followed line 
by line the debates on their great measures. In those 
times a Prime Minister turned up for the debate : now 
he saunters in for the division—exactly five minutes 
before the guillotine falls! In a way we must all admire 
the up-to-date Prime Minister: the world never can 
resist a sneaking admiration for the man who does 
himself extremely well. 


But if Demos does himself well, Demos too can do 
his butler well—the amusing triangular duel in the 
House of Commons on Thursday between Colonel Yate, 
Mr. Moore and Mr. McKenna illustrates that. | We 
have no wish to pry into the pantry of the Home Secre- 
tary, but the public should note that Whigs as well as 
Tories have their half of ‘‘ the good butlers that make 
life worth living’’. The man with ‘‘ great posses- 
sions ’’, had he lived to-day instead of two thousand 
years ago, would probably have been a Whig, a 
Radical, or a Socialist in the Coalition party. 


The Radicals used to rebuke Mr. Balfour for slack 
attendance at the front bench when he led the House. 
They even suggested that he read French novels and 
the illustrated cheap magazines in his private room at 
the House. But when Mr. Balfour was devoted to a 
Bill, he was devoted. He would sit through tiresome 
debates long before the guillotine was invented to 
relieve Ministers of their duties and dangers. Many 
men in the House may remember Mr. Balfour coming 
out of the House for a few minutes, crossing the lobby 
and taking a modest glass of sherry and a biscuit late 
in the afternoon at the old refreshment bar there, and 
returning at once to his duty on the front bench when 
he had a big measure to steer through. Now, even 
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with the guillotine constantly at work on his behalf, 
a Prime Minister cannot attend closely. We may 
change a couplet of Pope’s, and say nowadays that 
‘* Ulstermen may hang whilst Demos dines ’’. 


The Government should have its own reporting staff 
—a travelling Hansard to accompany Ministers, from 
Mr. Acland to Mr. Asquith, throughout the land. for 
Ministers are always being misreported. It was Mr. 
Acland who suffered yesterday, to-day it is Mr. Asquith. 
They are always explaining away the blazers which 
they never uttered. Mr. Asquith was thought by some 
of the reporters to say, of disturbances in debate, that 
they were ‘‘ well advised’’; he really said ill- 
advised’’. A solemn official edict has gone out from 
Downing Street to this effect. Is it the mountain pro- 
ducing a mouse, or the mouse a mountain? Was the 
shouting down, by the way, of Mr. Lyttelton by Mr. 
Asquith’s chief lieutenants on the front bench ‘‘ well- 
advised ’’ or ‘‘ ill-advised ’’? 


Though the ‘ jackals ’’ of the Land Inquiry are 
prowling about just now without a bark—fearing, we 
suspect,-the gun of Sir A. B. Markham and Sir H. 
Raphael, Liberal M.P.s—we think we can smell them. 
We got a slight whiff of them this week in the House 
when the Prime Minister vowed to Lord Wolmer that 
they are not fed out of the public purse—they pick 
up a living on some wealthy Radical’s preserves ! 
And there was a sniff of them in the speech this week of 
Mr. Masterman. Of every Cabinet perhaps there is an 
unctuous member, and Mr. Masterman seems training 
for the position. A little time ago we all took him, 
by his writings and his other professions, for a very 
detached admirer indeed of Liberalism. But that was 
in Mr. Masterman’s salad-—or in his Socialist—days. 
He is now become the most orthodox believer in the 
Liberal creed. He holds, it seems, to every line and 
word in its testament. Its caucus is his Koran. 


In his speech this week Mr Masterman, after de- 
claring that it is good to be ‘‘a Liberal ’’ to-day and 
that it is good to be a young man, promised a bill deal- 
ing with the ‘‘ land monopoly’’. It is also good to 
tell ‘‘ the terewth, my friends ’’, as an unctuous party 
in Dickens held; and to describe the holding of land 
as ‘‘a monopoly is not strictly a terewth, though 
loosely and for party purposes it may pass as such 
on a platform. Cocoa is much more in the nature of 
a ‘“‘ monopoly’’ in England than is land. Land of 
course is largely held by large owners; but, unlike 
cocoa or mustard, it is not almost entirely in the 
hands of large owners and great capitalists. There 
are tens if not hundreds of thousands of small people 
—quite small people, only just above the farm-worker 
class—who hold land directly or indirectly ; and every 
attempt should be made to detach these people from 
the Government party which is planning their taxation 
and vexation. 


No doubt many of them have been detached. Form 
Four was too much for some we have met: they 
dropped away from Radicalism when the Government 
paid them a visit. There are two sayings of great 
English Prime Ministers which to-day, with Mr. 
Masterman’s beloved Liberal Government in office, 
everybody laughs at, for everybody knows that they do 
not apply to real life. One is Palmerston’s boast about 
the strong arm of Britain and Civis Romanus etc. ; the 
other is Chatham’s boast about every Englishman’s 
cottage being his castle etc. In this particular 
“‘castle’’ the jackals’? hope to make themselves 
quite at home. 


At the National Liberal Federation this week an 
attempt—surely too palpably insincere for most 
National Liberals even—was made to show that small 
holders do not wish to own their holdings. We can 
all see and admit that they do not want to buy these 
holdings if they are not to be helped to do so. But 
that is the whole point of the thing.. The Government 
party is against helping them because it wants a 


vicious kind of land serf in the grip of the local 
authority : the Unionist party is in favour of helping 
them because it wants the small holder to be a secure 
holder and a success. Of course all men who do the 
land well, and succeed on it, like the idea of owning 
it. The thing is human nature. The National Liberal 
Federation plan is better described as ill-nature. 


As to land, we have now the increment figures for 
Ireland on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s own 
authority. And what figures! When he was asked 
this week in the House whether the Treasury had 
collected £157 from the increment duty of the People’s 
Budget in Ireland, he honestly said in effect ‘‘ Yes, that 
is the amount, and I never expected Ireland would 
vield more’’. So it was for £157 a year that the 
Government hatched out that new large brood of 
‘* caterpillars of the Commonwealth ’’, as a great man 
styled them, which eat and fatten on the public. It 
strikes one that the increment will be many times 
exceeded by the excrement, always so remarkable 
among caterpillars. 


The Labour men are very uneasy about that £400 
a year. Indeed, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald at Halifax 
quite lost his temper and gave away not only himself 
but the Labour party in mass. Tory lordlings, he said, 
rise up on the Opposition bench and talk about their 
having £400 a year. Well, Mr. Macdonald admitted 
it. They really had £400 a year. But £400 a year 
was, after all, not a very big dip into the people’s purse. 
‘*Tory lordlings’’ had always robbed the Church and 
the people; they had always committed robbery and 
pillage. Who were they to talk of £400 a year? Mr. 
Macdonald’s history may pass; but what of his argu- 
ment? The Tories have always robbed the people; 
now it is our turn. Only a man in a very bad temper 
could so explode himself. 


Mr. Lloyd George clearly intends at all costs to settle 
with the doctors. .\lready he has indicated the friendly 
temper of the Government by letting it be known that 
he does not now favour a State medical service. It 
will be remembered that at one time Mr. Lloyd George 
very distinctly said that he did; but that, it seems, was 
bluff. ©The Government now appears rapidly to be 
giving way. The unpopular committees of complaint 
are to go, if the doctors insist ; and many professional 
and technical points are to be conceded. It is a pity 
that the machinery of the B.M.A. is so cumbersome. 
The new concessions will have to be submitted to the 
local divisions before a final decision can be reached. 
This takes time, which is rapidly being exhausted. 


It must always be a matter for rejoicing when a 
Unionist replaces somebody of another sort in the 
House of Commons; and Mr. Blair’s success at Bow 
is very welcome. But there are many of the wrong 
sort we could say good-bye to with much more zest 
than to Mr. Lansbury—an honest man who stands (or 
falls) by his opinions. Moreover, he was so efficient 
an irritant both to the Labour party and the Govern- 
ment that we are not sure he was not more useful to 
the Opposition than any Unionist could be. Were we 
mere opportunists, our line would have been to give 
Mr. Lansbury a walk over. But the snub (smack in 
the face would perhaps be the more appropriate figure 
in the connexion) Mr. Lansbury’s defeat has given to 
the suffragettes makes one forget everything else. 
These poor ladies are doing very badly now. Beaten 
in the House, they are beaten also at the polls. They 
have the just reward of their doings. Those who burn 
other people’s correspondence for amusement can 
hardly be loved. 


Mrs. Pankhurst told a meeting of suffragettes this 
week that they were fittingly met together upon a 
Sunday. Woman suffrage was more than politics: it 
was religion. This was followed on Thursday by the 
worst outrage of the W.S.P.U. campaign. The ugly 
feature of this attack upon the mails is its furtiveness. 
The criminals have not, as usually before, waited to be 
arrested as an open protest, for what it was worth, 
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against the law. They are out for simple wickedness, 
not for martyrdom. 


A point we have long expected has this week been 
raised in the Marconi Inquiry. It should have entered 
at an earlier stage. The Government made certain 
demands of any wireless company that competed for 
their contract, and these demands beautifully fitted the 
Marconi system. Moreover, the Post Office has all 
through defended its negligent treatment of Poulsen 
by pleading that Poulsen did not fulfil these conditions 
to the letter and that Marconi did. The question is, 
were the demands themselves just? Obviously the 
Post Office defence begs the whole question of the 
Inquiry. If the Government had been determined to 
favour Marconi, it was easy for them to make require- 
ments, wise or foolish, that Marconi, and only Marconi, 


could strictly meet. 


This point intruded on the evidence of Mr. Madge, 
the Admiralty expert. Poulsen is a simplex system; 
Marconi, duplex. Obviously if the Government “ re- 
quired ’’ a duplex system, Poulsen was disqualified. 
But that the Government required a duplex system 
might merely mean that the Government required the 
contract to go to Marconi. Mr. Madge, by raising the 
simple question as to whether the simplex or the duplex 
is the better system, goes behind one of the root 
assumptions of the Marconi defence. He equally takes 
the ground from under the Government case in his 
assertion that it was not necessary for the Poulsen 
system strictly to answer the Government tests to put 
it fairly in the running. Here, again, we are faced 
with the central difficulty. If the Poulsen system was 
never in the running, why were Mr. Madge and the 
technical sub-committee asked to report on its merits? 
If, on the other hand, Poulsen’s were in the running, 
why was the report not presented ? 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald at Caxton Hall on Tuesday, 
moved his familiar resolution that Parliament should 
have greater control over foreign affairs’’. Mr. 
Macdonald saw nothing in foreign politics ‘* which 
made it impossible for any ordinary member to take 
part’’. He pointed out that Sir Edward Grey was 
always wrong, or, at least, no more right than the 


layman who foretold the direction of diplomacy. ‘‘ To 
read Sir Edward Grey’s forecasts’’, said Mr. 
Macdonald, ‘‘ was like reading the prophecies in 


Zadkiel’s Almanac ’’. Mr. Macdonald’s inference that 
because Sir E. Grey is often wrong the ordinary 
member would be usually right is funny. 


On the whole there has been less nervousness this 
week as to European peace, though the confident mood 
is not so obvious as it was. The one clearly reassuring 
thing is the plain certainty that all the Great Powers 
are extremely desirous to keep the peace ; and Germany 
perhaps more than all. There is thus no fear of diplo- 
macy and diplomats, against whom there has been a 
silly outburst in some of the papers this week, making 
awar. If war comes, it will either be from unavoid- 
able cause or through pressure of racial popular passion 
in some quarter. Servia has apparently got troops 
into Durazzo, which certainly will not make for peace. 
The Servian game, of course, is to get Russia 
committed by doing something from which it is difficult 
to draw back without compromising Slav honour. 
Then popular feeling in Russia will be ablaze. Thus 
an insignificant country, careless of the results to all 
others, may, if allowed, embroil all Europe by taking 
a reckless step. There is a report that Albania has 
proclaimed her autonomy and hoisted her own flag. 
One need not take this very seriously. Half a dozen 
boys and girls can raise a flag. 


The lull in the war seems to have been taken advan- 
tage of by the Turks to good effect. Behind the 
Chatalja lines they are thus late in the day seeking 
to organise their army. So within a few miles of the 
enemy squads are being drilled and musketry is being 


of preparing for war, after it has begun, to be realised. 
But the moral is obvious, and we should do well to 
take it to heart. An army which, like our Territorials, 
has neglected such measures in peace time finds itself 
on the outbreak of war hopelessly handicapped, and 
the present plight of the Turkish forces should be a 
classical example for all time. Lord Roberts’ latest 
warning is therefore especially pertinent. It is difficult 
to forecast what the future may bring forth. But it 
seems that neither the Allies nor the Turks are in a 
position to assume the offensive with any effect, should 
the negotiations break down. 


Lord Roberts, speaking to the ‘* Men of Kent’’ and 
the others, evidently felt that he must be cruel while 
he would be kind. So he was kind to the Territorials 
but cruel to the Territorial Force, which is deficient in 
numbers, equipment, discipline, and energy. How 
could discipline be expected of the Territorials with 
their present training? Nobody who knows anything 
of the matter does expect it. The officers least of all. 


At the Putumayo Committee Mr. L. H. Barnes, who 
went out on the Commission for the Peruvian Amazon 
Company, gave evidence. He accepted the report of 
Sir Roger Casement as a true account of the state of 
things, and stated that he knew nothing to show that 
Hardenburger had attempted to blackmail the com- 
pany. He found no evidence that the directors were 
aware how the Indians were paid; they ought to have 
found out. The local managers were culpably ignorant ; 
they did not do the work for which they were paid. He 
would not say the same of the London directors, be- 
cause, though they ought to have known, the facts 
might have been deliberately concealed from them. 
There was a moral responsibility on them to know ; they 
ought to have had regular reports as to labour in the 
Putumayo district. But he admitted that if they had 
received reports from the company’s officials in Peru, 
they would have received the same denial that he got 
from them himself. 


If the action for penalties by a ‘‘ common informer ”’ 
goes on against Sir Stuart Samuel, without waiting for 
the decision of the Select Committee, there might arise 
an awkward situation between the House of Commons 
and the Law Courts. But so there might if the case 
were referred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In the last resort the question whether Sir S. 
Samuel was entitled to sit and vote might be decided 
in the action for penalties in one way by the House 
of Lords and conceivably in another way by the Judicial 
Committee. It would not be the first time that con- 
tradictory decisions of this kind have been given by 
these two final Courts of Appeal; which is often used 
as an argument for one supreme Imperial Court. 


The action for penalties against Bradlaugh in 1883 
was brought by an informer Clarke under the Act of 
Victoria. In the Act of George II., upon which the 
action is founded against Sir Stuart Samuel for the 
penalty of £500 for having sat and voted while in- 
terested as a contractor, it is expressly mentioned that 
the common informer may sue. In the Act of Victoria 
the right of action is not given to the informer 
expressly ; and the decision of the House of Lords 
ultimately in Bradlaugh’s favour was that without 
bonds the common informer cannot sue for penalties for 
himself but only the Crown. Subsequently an action 
was brought by Bradlaugh against Newdigate, an ultra- 
Protestant member of Parliament, who found money 
for Clarke’s suit, this being known in law as mainten- 
ance. Bradlaugh won the action, Newdigate having no 
such interest in the matter as entitled him to find the 
money for stirring up litigation—so disliked by the law 
and the lawyers ! 


Before the Industrial Council, sitting to consider 
ways of dealing with industrial troubles, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas M.P., the Secretary of the Amalgamated 


practised. It is not usual for the Haldanean ideals 
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able statements as to the probability of another railway 
strike. He described generally the working of the 
Conciliation Boards as an improvement on the methods 
before the Boards of last vear ; but there are difficulties 
in Ireland. The Irish companies consider themselves 
outside the agreement, whereas it was understood that 
the scheme applied to that country also. His union, 
and other unions, would expect the Government to carry 
out the istention of last year’s settlement and if this 
were not done, ‘‘though it might be madness’”’ to 
declare a strike, he would not accept the responsibility 
of preventing it. He had exhausted every possible 
means with the Government, and the only remaining 
resource was to demand a strike. 


Sir Edward Henry, faced with what M. Briand once 
called ‘‘ the risks of the profession’’, has happily 
escaped with his life. He rules a department and must 
administer its laws. When these fall hardly upon a 
desperate, half-witted man, his first instinct is to go for 
the department in the person of its chief. Shooting and 
stabbing is fortunately not very common with us, 
though the impulse to take the law into one’s own hands 
seems day by day to be stronger. Look at the man 
who this very week threw bricks at the windows 
of a motor omnibus as a protest against the noisome 
nuisance. This man actually counter-claimed that, on 
merits, he was justified in receiving rather than paying 
damages. 

The Royal Society of Literature formally 
‘* decorated ’’ Mr. Masefield on Thursday as author of 
the best piece of literature published in 1911. Mr. 
Masefield’s election for an academic prize is almost 
as strange as Hauptmann’s. The merits of ‘* The 
Everlasting Mercy’’, the poem specially singled out 
for distinction by the examiners, are certainly not 
academic. Mr. Edmund Gosse, proclaiming the award, 
in his anxiety to emphasise the merits of the prize- 
winner (it was a real prize of £100), allowed himself 
to think too well of his contemporaries. We cannot 
recall many works, ‘‘ perhaps of genius’’, published 
in 1911, which the committee, it seems, had regret- 
fully to set aside in favour of Mr. Masefield’s ‘‘ success- 
ful’’ poem. The award was undoubtedly right. 
Few would deny that *‘ The Everlasting Mercy ”’ is 
an important contribution to literature. In no 
vulgar sense, it was, and needs had to be, talked about 
by all who were interested in contemporary poetry. 
Moreover, the committee has looked courageously past 
the popular men with big royalties and brazen reputa- 
tions. 

Mr. Monypenny has died in the midst of his work. 
Though this must now remain unfinished, its author 
will not be forgotten. He lived long enough to make 
his mark. After all, though it is human to be shocked 
when a man is cut off by early death from the com- 
pletion of a great work, there is compensation in it. 
Life for such a man is full to the last. There is never 
a time when he has not much to live for. The man 
who has not had span enough to finish his work has 
probably had a happy life. 


Mr. James Beresford Atlay was a very interesting 
personality. Journalist, publisher's reader, editor, 
author and Special Commissioner of Income Tax, he 
was no Jack of all trades but made his mark in 
all. His ‘‘Famous Trials’’ and his ‘‘ Victorian 
Chancellors ’’ are works of lasting value. His absorb- 
ing passion was a love of accuracy such as is rarely 
seen nowadays. Kindliest of men as he was, any 
slipslop statement was sure to arouse his wrath, and 
this meticulous accuracy, blent with an immense 
store of varied knowledge and a pungent humour 
quite his own, made him one of the best of talkers. 
But it is as a consummate clubman that he will be best 
remembered. It was in clubs that he loved to live, 


revelling in the Atheneum Library or smoking at the 
supper-table of the Garrick. It was in clubs that he 
loved to entertain his friends with the best that a very 
cultivated taste could provide. Multis ille bonis 
flebilis occidit. 


EUROPE AND ‘‘ THE PROBLEM OF ALBANIA”’. 


OR the moment an anticyclone seems to have 
settled over European affairs, and Continental 
capitals have recovered from the fit of nerves with which 
they were visited a few days ago. This may be attri- 
buted to two causes. The Austrian Ambassador at S. 
Petersburg has had a prolonged interview with the Tsar. 
The principle of ‘‘ personal contact ’’ is an excellent one 
to work with, especially in countries where government 
is autocratic. A clear understanding as to the general 
views of a situation taken by the only people whose 
opinions really count must clarify the atmosphere and 
help to keep the peace. Under the influence of this seda- 
tive the world has heard unmoved, almost, of lengthy 
conferences between the Emperor Franz Josef and 
various Ministers and high military functionaries. 
Berlin too has been sounding a deeply pacific note, and 
we learn that confidence has been increased by the 
receipt of a satisfactory message from London. What 
this may imply exactly is not very easy to fathom. We 
can only conjecture that our Foreign Office may have 
intimated that it has no intenticn of endeavouring to 
force all parties into a Conference prematurely with 
an obligation to accept a majority vote of States repre- 
sented on all claims, however vital. This is a solution 
which Austria has from the first made up her mind 
not to accept. The Asquith formula, excellent in itself, 
must not be pushed too hard or too far or it may 
lead to results the very opposite to those desired. Let 
the fate of the Grey proposals of 1909 at the time of 
the Bosnian crisis be a warning. If the parties can 
settle by themselves and then call on the rest of Europe 
to ratify, so much the better; but the position of Russia 
is very difficult. As the principal Slav Power she can 
on no account afford to receive again a snub like that of 
1909. Not only would her position among the Slavs be 
hopelessly eclipsed, but she would run the risk of grave 
internal troubles. At the present moment the Pan- 
Slav propaganda is running very high in her principal 
cities, and not even an autocratic Government can 
afford to ignore it. Both Austria and Germany, how- 
ever, are well aware that Russia is from the military 
point of view much stronger than she was three years 
ago, and therefore walk more warily. 

Fortunately Servia herself has supplied a second 
reason for the relief of our highly-strung nerves. Her 
attitude with regard to the missing consul has become 
much more reasonable, and indeed he has been dis- 
covered not missing at all, or murdered, as was freely 
hinted at one time. He has now been safely delivered 
at Uskub under a Servian military escort. The case of 
another Austrian consul at Mitrovitza, who had to fly 
at the beginning of the war, is also being investi- 
gated. 

The cases of these local consuls may seem secondary 
causes of trouble hardly worthy of consideration when 
compared with the graver trouble likely to be involved 
in the Servian claim for an Adriatic port, but in 
fact they are highly symptomatic of the difficulty 
which lies at the root of everything, the future of 
Albania. For many years consuls—Austrian, Italian 
and Servian—have been regularly established in the 
principal centres of Northern Albania with a view to 
setting on foot and keeping in motion a regular propa- 
ganda on behalf of their various employers. Prizrend, 
where Herr Prochaska has been working, perhaps with 
more zeal than discretion, on behalf of Austria, was a 
centre of this kind of activity. According to Miss 
Durham—and a more sympathetic witness could not be 
found—Slav prospects were anything but bright in that 
district, although the Russians kept a consul there. 
The Servians had sent one also, but public feeling made 
him withdraw. ‘‘ On one thing ’’, says Miss Durham, 
“the populace is determined, that is that never again 
shall the land be Serb.’’ Yet if anything can be certain 
at the moment, it is that Servia will claim Prizrend 
as part of her share of the conquered territory—both 
from practical and sentimental considerations— 
Prizrend being part of Old Servia. According 
to a census taken soon after the revolution in this 
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particular town the Moslems exceed the Serbs by 
at least five to one. Most of these Moslems are 
Albanians, not Ottomans, who backed the Turkish 
Government in the days of Abdul Hamid because it 
kept others away. Since then they have been in con- 
stant conflict with the ‘‘ Ottomanising *’ tendencies of 
Young Turks. Now if Servia attempts to establish her 
domination in the district, we shall see serious trouble. 
Through this kind of people, armed to the teeth and 
ready to fight to the death for independence, Servia 
will have to make her way to the sea and maintain her 
communications. This consular episode therefore gives 
a glimpse of the Albanian problem and what it 
means. Mitrovitza is another case in point. This will 
undoubtedly be claimed by Servia. Yet it is not Serb. 
The Albanian element has completely swamped the 
Serb. The Serbs conquered and held the country for a 
few centuries. They are now only a scattered remnant. 
And this remnant only exists because it has been per- 
sistently supported and incited to assert itself from 
without. Now the Albanians find themselves faced 
with this unpleasant situation. Because the Servians 
have beaten the Turks, the Serb population, which has 
been hopelessly left in the struggle for existence, is 
suddenly to be hoisted into a predominant position 
and held there by the arms of an alien Power. 
The Turks were not Albanians, but they were at least 
Mohammedans, and when an Albanian is a Christian 
he is not Orthodox but Catholic. In this respect 
Austria would appeal to the Albanian more than Servia, 
but no outside Power will easily absorb Albania, and 
vet it seems that it is proposed to dispose of large 
slices of that country entirely without consulting the 
wishes of the inhabitants. The position of Servia, 
straining to establish control over a portion of Albania, 
will be almost impossible, even if she has to deal with 
none but Albanian opposition. 

To settle the Albanian question satisfactorily will be 
to settle the future of European Turkey; but any pro- 
jected settlement of Turkish territory which leaves out 
the Albanians is doomed to failure. Albania has beef 
called ‘‘ the key to Constantinople ’’; and whichever 
Power were clever enough to enlist the Albanians on 
its side solidly would without doubt win in the 
struggle. But to settle matters so that Albania would 
come over “‘ solid’’ to any one side seems a problem 
beyond solution. The Albanians, it is true, had no 
regard for the Turks; with the Young Turks they were 
engaged in almost constant war. They were tricked 
into supporting the ‘‘ Constitution ’’ and abandoning 
their old friend Abdul, and then an attempt was made 
to ‘‘Ottomanise ’’ them. This they bitterly resented. 
Consequently they have no regret for the recent Turkish 
régime and the slate is clean; but any attempt to sub- 
ject the Moslem to the Serb element or to interfere with 
their tribal organisation will certainly lead to bitter 
and protracted conflict. The talk of ‘*‘ autonomy ”’ 
seems hardly more sane, though we learn that the 
independence of Albania is to be proclaimed, and the 


“Albanian flag’? has already been hoisted. We 
wonder by whom and with the cognisance of how 


many real Albanians! The Albanians may be noble 
Savages, but savages thev are to all intents and pur- 
poses, and they practically enjoyed ‘‘ autonomy ”’ under 
Abdul Hamid, with the result that the country remains 
what a savage country may be expected to be. A 
native ruler would never be accepted by all the tribes; 
the only existing organisation is a family and tribal 
one, not national or anything approaching it, though 
there may be a vague common feeling against the out- 
sider. Only one really satisfactory settlement can be 
suggested, and that is that a Great Power, Austria, 
with all the resources necessary, should undertake the 
pacification and government of the country. But then 
the difficulty of access and the certainty of war with 
the Balkan States make it hardly a feasible project as 
things are. At the close of a European war this might 
be the result. But this is not a case where those who 
desire the end also desire the means. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DECAY—A LITTLE 
FURTHER ON. 

W * are perhaps too cautious in our title. Mr. 

Balfour and Mr. Austen Chamberlain would 
certainly describe the latest step in the path of parlia- 
mentary decay as very much more than a little further 
on. Mr. Chamberlain described the creation of the 
Joint Exchequer Board as an extraordinary revolution 
in the Constitution—and in fact a good deal more—and 
Mr. Balfour sees in it one of the most singular legislative 
paradoxes which has come before the attention of the 
House in his time. Mr. Balfour is not given to exag- 
geration—fine intellectuality of his type rather under- 
states things than overstates them. So it is evident 
that this new constitutional move—the Joint Exchequer 
Board—strikes Mr. Balfour as very serious indeed. 
Nor would we demur to his view. If we put 
the case a little less high, it is because we would so put 


it that even the other side, if they will for a 
moment take a more than party view of the 
matter, will hardly controvert it; not, at least, 


after reflexion. In the House, of course, they all 
deny at once that the creation of the Joint Exchequer 
Board in any way impinges on the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. One member, it is true, did 
qualify his denial with the word “‘ substantial ’’, which 
seems to show that he cannot help seeing that the Joint 
Exchequer Board does impinge on Parliament. The 
Government have been engaged for years on under- 
mining the Constitution, seconding by violent methods 
natural processes which were tending slowly that 
way. Constitutionally there is a legislative trinity, 
King, Lords and Commons. The Crown they have 
suppressed: the Lords they have disabled: leaving 
the Commons, which means the Government, not only 
first but also last and everywhere. Up to the time of an 
election a Government with a working majority can defy 
the whole country. But the irony of the latest develop- 
ment of their campaign is that they are now being 
forced by their policy to take a step which cuts into the 
House of Commons too. In their anxiety to reduce 
Parliament to their own desire they may find that they 
have reduced it to nothing. Certainly, if the precedent 
of the Joint Exchequer Board is carried further and 
generally applied, there will be little left of even the 
nominal authority of the House of Commons, which 
is all that is left of Parliament. We will allow 
that the Government are probably doing this rather 
against their will, We can easily believe that 
they do not want to take from the nominal power of 
the House which is their real power. It might mean an 
actual derogation from the power of the Executive, 
though it might not. On that there is something to be 
said. But the beauty of the position is that the 
Government are driven to this by their own policy. They 
can hardly escape. They have been quite willing in 
the past to put their departments above the law—not 
only in their abortive Education Bills—and now nemesis 
drives them to set up a new body above Parlia- 
ment, a body the Government—every Government— 
will find it exceedingly difficult to keep under. Mr. 
Herbert Samuel says that every federal (‘‘at all 
federal ’’ were his words) arrangement requires that 
there shall be some extra-parliamentary body to deal 
with questions as between one parliament and another. 
The idea is that it would not be fair to give the settle- 
ment of these questions to one of the interested parlia- 
ments, and to leave the parliaments to fight it out them- 
selves would mean wrangling resulting in deadlock. 
The questions the Joint Exchequer Board would have 
to deal with—the respective revenue contributions of 
England and Ireland and so forth—certainly would be 
very difficult for Irish and British Parliaments to agree 
upon; we do not see them agree at all; we can 
more easily picture something very different from a 
friendly settlement. Also, to leave either British Parlia- 
ment or Irish Parliament sole arbiter of these questions 
would be impossible. It could only end in such a row 
that the stronger—the Imperial Parliament—would 
have to swallow up the other and make an end of 
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Home Rule. If Home Rule is to be, we agree that 
some such extra-parliamentary power as the Joint Ex- 
chequer Board has to be set up; which brings us to 
the point at which we started. The Government are 
compelled by their own plan to take a further step 
in the limitation of the constitutional power of Parlia- 
ment. This new body will be without Parliament and 
above it. It will have the decision of matters on which 
the budgets both of Imperial and Irish Parliaments will 
necessarily hang. If a really impartial and indepen- 
dent body, if they are not to be jobbed and rigged 
by either of the Parliaments (or Governments), they 
clearly may soon be more powerful than either British 
or Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the Im- 
perial Parliament, says Mr. Samuel, can upset this 
body if they transgress. The Imperial Parliament 
remains supreme ; that is, it can pass an Act doing away 
with the Joint Exchequer Board. Yes, just as it can 
pass an Act bringing to an end the Irish Parliament. 
The British Parliament could never use this remedy 
against the Joint Exchequer Board until it had resolved 
to stand the racket of also doing away with Home Rule. 

The Joint Exchequer Board and the arguments used 
to defend its creation suggest other similar arrange- 
ments. If it is necessary, as Mr. Samuel says, and 
as we think it is, to have an_ extra-Parliamentary 
authority to settle questions between the two Parlia- 
ments affecting the interests of beth, what authority is 
to decide whether a proposed Irish Bill is incompatible 
with the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament? 
Whether we call this a question of law or fact—it is not 
a matter of policy—how can either Parliament justly 
decide it for itself? If they cannot agree, how 
is it to be settled? Obviously the right thing is to 
refer the question to a Court of Law, as in America to 
the Supreme Court. This will mean that the Court 
becomes superior to Parliament and in the long run 
the arbiter of policy. Just what Mr. Roosevelt com- 
plains of. But it is necessarily incidental to a federal or 
quasi-federal system. If our Government succeeds in 
its policy, the present system of the absolute supremacy 
of Parliament will go. 

But what of the Executive? If the extra-parliamen- 
tary authority is a Court of Law, it means, in most 
civilised countries, certainly here, its superiority to the 
Executive as well as to Parliament and a limitation of 
executive power. But will the Joint Exchequer Board 
mean the same? That depends on the chairman. He 
is to be appointed ‘‘ by the Crown ”’, that is, the British 
Prime Minister. But is he to be openly a minister of 
the Imperial Government, or is he to be an impartial, 
independent permanent officer? He cannot be the 
servant of both Governments at once; at least, we hope 
the poor man will not be expected to be. Is he to be 
the servant of neither—an executive officer with the 
status of a judge? If he is, he ought to be irremov- 
able, except for fraud, and paid very well. Yes, and 
then you will have set up an official more powerful than 
any Irish Minister and most British Ministers. 


UNIONISTS AND THE TRADE UNION BILL. 


NOTORIOUS pamphlet circulated by Mr. Clement 
Edwards on the eve of the poll at Bolton has 

done much to drag the Trade Union Bill out of the 
obscurity of a Standing Committee. This pamphlet, 
which, like all other rather doubtful accusations, was 
promulgated at a time when no answer was possible, 
consists on the whole of a series of gross misrepresen- 
tations. It accuses the Unionist party of trying in 
every way ‘‘ to undo the provisions of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act of 1906’’, and accuses them on the slightest 
or no evidence. The pamphlet, however, will be heard 
of again, and there will be plenty of time for the Opposi- 
tion leaders in the Standing Committee to expose the 
gross exaggerations which it contains. The trouble, 
therefore, does not lie in this particular direction. It is 


the unsatisfactory nature of the whole discussion, up till 
Thursday, of this important measure which has caused 
the whole difficulty. 


The Bill, in spite of pretences, 


is really an agreed measure between the Liberal and 
the Labour parties. A private deal was done in the 
matter months ago, and Labour amendments are not 
to be taken seriously. They merely serve to indicate 
what the Labour party would do if it possessed a 
majority in the House. The first consequence of this 
fact has been a conspiracy on the part of the Coalition 
to burke all discussion. Why bother to argue in public 
about the things which you have settled privately long 
before, particularly when public argument can only 
damage the conclusions which have already been 
arrived at? 

The corollary of this attitude on the part of the 
Coalition has been the conduct of the Chairman of the 
Committee, who has acted throughout as a Govern- 
ment agent under instructions to push the Bill through 
at any cost, and to use his official position to rule the 
Opposition out of order on every conceivable occasion. 
All this has not made for reasonable debate, and 
has produced on the Opposition side a feeling of 
very natural exasperation, which has induced many 
Unionist members to go far further in their opposition 
to the general principle of the Bill than they would 
have done if they had been given anything like a free 
field for discussion, or had known that their amend- 
ments had any chance of being taken seriously. For 
our own part, we regret this development of events. 
Lord Wolmer and some of his friends appear to have 
been edged on to ground where they can be easily 
represented, or, rather, misrepresented, as the enemies 
of the whole trade-union movement. Nothing could 
be more fatal to the Unionist party than that any of 
its members should give their opponents this cause to 
blaspheme. As an admirable summary of- the real 
Unionist position towards the Bill we commend Mr. 
Leslie Scott's letter to this Review last week and to 
the ‘‘ Times” of last Thursday. Mr. Scott adopts 
towards this very difficult and intricate question of the 
political representation of labour the attitude which the 
SaturRvay Review has always supported. 

The issue is, indeed, perfectly plain and perfectly 
simple, and is contained entirely in Clause 3 of the 
Bill, part of which was debated at the last sitting of 
the Committee. Every reasonable man is prepared to 
admit that a real and substantial majority in a trade 
union may claim the right to club its funds together 
in order to secure the return of a member for Parlia- 
ment. No just or impartial man wili dispute that if 
seventy out of a hundred members in a union are to 
be allowed to exercise this particular right, a similar 
privilege cannot be denied to the remaining 30 per 
cent. This is indeed the essence of the Government Bill. 
That Bill admits the rights of minorities to contract out 
if their political opinions do not happen to be those of 
the majority of their fellow-members. The Unionist 
party accept the principle, but are not satisfied with the 
safeguards. They consider that the Government pro- 
posal which compels a man to write in his own name to 
his own trade-union secretary, who is very likely his own 
member or candidate, to tell him that he objects to 
paying into the political fund and prefers that his money 
should be devoted to some other object leads directly 
to a form of persecution. | Unionism desires, there- 
fore, some better arrangement by which an impartial 
authority should control the ballot, and allocate the 
subscription of the various dissentients to objects which 
are in accordance with their private political beliefs. 
The Labour party, though, as a matter of fact, it is 
prepared to accept the Liberal reversal of the Osborne 
judgment on the ground that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, has contended throughout that in principle 
it ought to have the complete control of a compulsory 
levy made for political purposes. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald said that the trade union was like the State, 
and that the compulsory levy for political purposes was 
precisely analogous to the income-tax. We did not 
know that the income-tax paid by Unionists is devoted 
to prosecuting the Home Rule campaign. Ministers may 
have sailed rather near the wind over the Land Tax 
Inquiry and the publications of the Insurance Com- 
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missioners, but they have so far remained constant to 
the principle that public money should not be devoted 
to private political propaganda. Mr. Macdonald’s 
comparison does not, therefore, seem to be of much 
use to him, precisely because a body inside the State is 
not the State and never will be. This intransigeant 
attitude on the part of the Labour party reached, how- 
ever, its limit when one member explained that if you 
do not want to join a trade union, or, having joined 
a trade union, do not want to subscribe to the Socialist 
party, you had better ‘‘go to Canada’’. Lord 
Winterton remarked with some justice, in reply, that 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and his friends would probably 
be described at the next election as ‘‘ The Get-Out-of- 
the-Country Party’’. In other words, if, as a promi- 
nent miners’ leader said the other day, you should not 
be allowed to work unless you will join the union, and 
if, when you have joined the union, you would be com- 
pelled to contribute your shilling to the Socialist party 
funds, it appears that you have to take your choice 
between Socialism and Canada. The Labour party is 
at last turning Imperialist ! 

The Unionist party, then, and the Unionist members 
in the Standing Committee will be well advised to 
follow up the line indicated by Lord Wolmer last 
Thursday, and to press on the attention of the 
electorate the conception underlying the amendment 
moved on that occasion. That conception is that, 
while every trade unionist ought to be free to 
utilise the machinery of the body corporate to sup- 
port his political views, that privilege should not be 
confined to the Socialist but must be allowed to the 
Liberal and Conservative as well. In taking this ground 
the Opposition will have behind it the great bulk of 
popular opinion, and it need not fear electoral attacks 
or dishonest pamphlets so long as it takes the trouble 
to explain its position to the nation at large. The last 
debate, indeed, if it were adequately reported, which, 
unfortunately, no Standing Committee ever is, would 
have demonstrated sufficiently what the real position 
of the various parties is in relation to the Government 
Trade Union Bill. The Unionist party proposed a 
solution which gave to the trade-union leaders all the 
freedom of political action which they could desire. 
The Attorney-General declined to consider that solu- 
tion as a serious contribution to the discussion, while 
what Mr. Ormsby-Gore aptly described as ‘‘ the pro- 
fessional mutes ’’ on the Liberal and Labour benches 
waited in silence to vote down the only rational way 
out of the political difficulty which surrounds the 
labour question, partly because they had no arguments 
to adduce, and partly because, if they had had, they 
had been forbidden to use them. We trust that the 
moral of last Thursday will not be lost on the country. 


BY-ELECTIONS AND THE TIDE”. 


HE Unionists have won a seat in London and have 
failed to win a seat in Lancashire ; and the condi- 
tions of the London election were such as to make the 
failure more significant than the success. It would 
be unwise to generalise about feeling in the capital from 
a contest in which one of the candidates was not a 
straight party man and close on a third of the electorate 
abstained from voting. Orthodox Radicalism was 
discreet in letting the seat go by default, and we can 
only hope that it will not succeed in averting a by- 
election in Whitechapel. That is all that need be said 
about Bow and Bromley, but Bolton is another matter. 
The Radicals’ tails are up. They have held a seat, 
a rare achievement nowadays, they have held it by an 
unexpectedly large majority, and their more energetic 
scribes conclude that the ‘‘ Tory reaction ’’ is over. 
Well, let us ask what a really triumphant and vigorous 
Redicalism ought to have got out of Bolton. It must 
be borne in mind that the late member was frankly 
opposed to his party on the Church question, and on 
that account lacked the support of the militant Noncon- 
formists, who are the main strength of Radicalism. 
It must also be borne in mind that the defeat on Home 


Rule had shaken the Government, that a good vote 
of confidence was badly wanted, and that the issue 
appealed with special force to the old type of Glad- 
stonian Liberal who is supposed to exist in the north 
of England. On these two grounds only an increased 
majority could really satisfy the Radicals. There never 
was a chance of it. So great was their fear of losing 
the seat that a substantial drop in their majority was 
welcomed as a great victory. Logic of that sort does 
not carry conviction. 

Our own position is that ever since the passing of the 
Parliament Act there has been a steady transfer of votes 
to Unionism. In by-elections the actual result, which 
may often be determined by some local consideration, 
is of less moment than the tendency of the voting. 
Bolton shows that the old tendency towards Unionism 
continues, and with that we are tolerably satisfied. 
The party is naturally disappointed at a break in the 
series of victories, but it cannot be said that this result 
affects the expectation of what would happen in the 
event of a dissolution. 

No doubt, the Radical majority would have been 
smaller had the Bolton seat fallen vacant three months 
earlier. Throughout the summer and autumn there 
existed a good deal of evanescent prejudice against the 
Insurance Act, not because of its principles but because 
of its novelty. The average man dislikes a new law ; 
interference with accepted routine is always objection- 
able. People are now coming round to the view that 
the principles of the Act are reasonable, though as a 
piece of legislation it is quite contemptible. We would 
not even say that it will work at all in its present form. 

The suggestion has been made that the Radicals owe 
their four-figure majority to the declarations of the 
Unionist leaders at the Albert Hall. Mr. Taylor made 
the most of his opportunity. The average Free Trader 
does not do more than talk of a free breakfast table, 
but Mr. Taylor’s system of political philosophy appears 
to include the abolition of all taxation. This is quite 
good fun, and as it happened it proved successful fun. 
But its very success is a sufficient.answer to Radical 
efforts to make new capital out of Tariff Reform. 
People who really fear that their food will rise to 
starvation prices do not make jokes about taxation. 
The evidence from Bolton fits in with all the observa- 
tion of experienced platform speakers. It is not so 
long since the black bread and horse-flesh cry was 
tremendously effective. People were genuinely afraid, 
and the point had to be argued with immense serious- 
ness. All that is over and done with now. It is not 
that the electorate is prepared to pay more for its food ; 
it is simply that it refuses to believe in the Free Trade 
bogies. Horse-flesh has become a thing to joke about. 
Bolton is emphatic proof, if proof were needed, that 
the clear statements made at the Albert Hall will not 
lead to another 1906. In so far as the Tariff was a 
prime issue at all, the question of exchange in the 
Indian cotton duties caused more heart-burning than 
the proposals for Imperial preference. 

The lesson of Bolton, then, is that angry pre- 
judice is giving way to reasoned consideration both in 
regard to the Insurance Act and in regard to Tariff 
Reform. The development is all to the good. No trick 
is more easily learned than the trick of false appeals to 
sentiment, but nothing does more to cheapen or 
degrade political controversy. Great changes require 
reasoned consideration such as Tariff Reform is now 
receiving but which Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment did not receive in the winter of 1910. 
They are receiving it now, and the verdict is unfavour- 
able. The Government are floating their policy on a 
falling market. Bolton repeats the movement of 
Taunton. It is such a movement that is meant by meta- 
phors about the turn of the tide, and every by-election 
shows that the turn has come. Mr. Harwood would 
have voted against Disestablishment, Mr. Taylor will 
vote for it, but the gain in the lobby is outbalanced by 
the loss of prestige. Five per cent. majorities are not 
good enough for revolutions. 
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THE CITY. 

USINESS on the Stock Exchange at the present 
time consists of unimportant speculative trans- 
actions between professionals and a small volume of 
investment buying. Markets show no sign of big 
operations. ‘The public and the professional investors, 
such as insurance companies, are waiting ready to 
snatch up stock on any sharp decline. Technical condi- 
tions are therefore all against the bears. Markets are 
clear of floating supplies, and a little buying causes an 
appreciable improvement. Only the latent fear of 
serious political complications prevents a general buying 
movement, and as the fears are likely to be revived 
from time to time the markets will probably remain 
quiet for a period. Meanwhile stock is being picked up 

quietly in small amounts in nearly all departments. 

Consols have kept relatively firm aided by purchases 
by the Government broker, and the prevailing tendency 
for foreign Government securities has been upward 
in spite of political anxieties, which indicates that big 
financial interests were not disturbed by newspaper 
reports. ‘ 

The Home Railway department continues to attract 
a good deal of professional attention. South Eastern 
and Chatham stocks are still being purchased by people 
who wish to participate in any benefits that may come 
from Kent coal, but who do not care to buy the colliery 
shares. The Underground group is also fairly active, 
particularly Metropolitans, which had a sharp rise at 
one time only to fall back after the publication of an 
official statement of the company’s position in relation 
to the combine scheme. There is a distinct under- 
standing between the two groups which presumably 
means that violent competition will be avoided, but 
the Metropolitan directors have decided to maintain 
the financial independence of the company. Speculators 
who had been expecting an amalgamation arrangement 
with a guaranteed dividend were disappointed with 
this statement. The broad outlook for the Metro- 
politan, however, is by no means discouraging, and 
the present quotation is not extravagant. Some 
further selling of Central London and City and South 
London stocks has been done by holders who are not 
quite satisfied with the amalgamation terms. Among 
other securities in this department Great Central Pre- 
ferred have found support as it is thought the company 
will show a considerable recovery from the serious 
effects of the coal strike. 

Canadian Pacifics, as a Continental favourite, were 
particularly influenced by army mobilisation rumours 
and recovered when the news was more encouraging. 
Grand Trunks have taken a strong upward course 
owing to buying by a “‘ bull” clique, which compelled 
dealers who had sold stock in connexion with option 
transactions to make repurchases. The bright pro- 
spects of the Canadian railways are reflected in the 
speech of Sir William Mackenzie at the meeting of the 
Canadian Northern; 1911-12 was a year of progress, 
and, thanks to the excellent crops, 1912-13 should be 
better still. Dealings in Americans have dwindled to 
a minimum, the dearness of money in New York 
having strangled speculation. As regards Foreign 
Rails, Argentines have had the benefit of good traffics, 
and renewed inquiries for Great Southern of Spain 
stocks have caused improvements. Otherwise prices 
are generally lower. 

The Mining markets continue to reflect the opinions 
of Continental operators, Rio Tintos and De Beers 
being alternately depressed and supported, with 
emphasis on the downward movements. Rubber shares 
remain inactive and rather dull, excepting the young 
producers, which receive a little investment support. 
The leading Oil shares have made a very fair showing, 
as it is recognised that the present high prices for 
oil are favourable to the well-managed companies. A 
newcomer in the oil market is the Consolidated Oil 
Fields of South Africa ; if expert reports are any guide 
to the future South Africa ought to take a not unim- 
portant place as a petroleum producer. The new com- 


pany is speculative, of course, but it at least will 
prospect on the strength of authoritative anticipations. 

A rather heavy tone has been exhibited in com- 
mercial and industrial securities, and the few bright 
spots are therefore the more conspicuous. A fairly 
large business is reported in Furness-Withy shares. 
P. and O. Deferred declined on the publication of the 
report but have since recovered. Dealings in Marconis 
have been reduced to a very low ebb as the result of 
the evidence before the Select Committee. 


INSURANCE. 
A Return Premium Po icy. 

OMPETITION for life assurance business has now 

reached such an acute stage as to necessitate 
the constant production of new policies introducing 
novel features. Agents find themselves compeiled 
to ask for something fresh in order to hold their 
own against the representatives of rival companies, 
and the ingenuity of the actuarial staff is put to 
the test. Comparatively few policies were more suc- 
cessful for a time than the ‘‘ Ideal’’ series issued by 
the City Life Assurance Company, Limited. In view 
of the age of the office in its present form, and the 
relatively small amount of funds that had been accumu- 
lated, these policies undoubtedly proved remarkably 
popular, but already a still greater novelty is being 
offered to the public in the form of a “‘ return pre- 
mium ”’ policy issued at moderate premium rates, pay- 
able during a term of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
according to the choice of the proposer. 

The special prospectus giving a description of these 
policies indicates that they are available for persons 
aged from twenty to fifty next birthday, and that the 
last premium must be paid before age sixty is 
attained. For ages twenty to sixty quotations are 
given for three terms of ten, fifteen, and twenty years 
respectively ; for ages forty-one to forty-six for ten and 
fifteen years, and for ages forty-six to fifty for a single 
term of ten years. It is probable, indeed, that the 
scheme would not be found to work satisfactorily from 
an office point of view in the case of persons of more 
advanced age, whose liability to death would neces- 
sarily be much greater. The offer made is evidently 
one of exceptional liberality, inasmuch as the estate 
of the policy-holder must benefit to a large extent. 
Should death or total and permanent disablement occur 
during the period when premiums are payable, the 
office binds itself to pay to the legal representatives— 
first the sum assured, whatever it may be, and, 
secondly, the full amount paid in premiums. Through- 
out this period, therefore, death at any time must 
result in the estate gaining the sum assured, and the 
office consequently runs considerable risk of loss, pro- 
vided the premiums are regularly found by the policy- 
holder. 

After the initial period of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years has expired the City Life evidently obtains a 
better chance, because the return of premium clause 
is only operative so long as the policy-holder is under 
an obligation to pay premiums. To this extent the 
office burden is then lightened, but the estate, hever- 
theless, seems bound to realise a substantial profit. 
The policy, it is pointed out, carries deferred bonuses, 
which are added to the amount assured on completion 
of the term, and it will also be entitled to a further 
bonus at the end of each subsequent five years. 

What bonuses will be paid by the City Life hereafter 
is a matter for conjecture, but they have to be taken 
into account when an attempt is made to appraise the 
exact value of this most original contract. Thus far 
the expenditure of the ordinary branch has been con- 
siderably greater than seems desirable, but, on the 
other hand, a high rate of interest has been earned on 
the funds, and in the course of time the business may 
become highly profitable. For the moment, however, 
these prospective bonuses can be left out of the ques- 
tion, for the policy at almost all ages of life, and for 
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all terms, shows a clear profit from first to last. In 
the example given a person aged thirty next birthday 
is assumed to have taken out a “‘return premium ”’ 
twenty-year policy for £100, paying £3 16s. 3d. per 
annum as premium. His total outlay, therefore, could 
not exceed £76 5s., and at his death, after payment 
of the twentieth and last premium, his representatives 
would receive £100, plus bonuses. In the case of a 
fifteen-year term policy, again, the total cost would be 
only £66 11s. 3d., and for a ten-year policy it would 
be £58 10s. At ages of life earlier than thirty the 
transaction, it may be explained, shows consider- 
ably increased profitableness. At age twenty-five, for 
instance, the total premiums payable are as follows: 
In twenty years, £67 16s. 8d.; in fifteen years, 
£59 15S.; and in ten years, £52 16s. 8d.; while at 
age twenty the corresponding amounts are £61, 
£54 55-, and 4.48 5s. These policies, it may be added, 
enter into full benefit directly the first premium, which 
may be a monthly or quarterly one, is paid, and after 
five years acquire a cash surrender value equal to 
40 per cent. of the amount contributed by the policy- 
holder. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
By Fitson Younc. 


aaa we were children my sisters and brother 
and I organised and conducted a highly com- 
plicated game called ‘‘The Post’’. There were four 
of us, and our duties were to write letters to one another 
and send them through this post, where they were 
stamped and sorted, and whence they were delivered to 
their respective destinations on Saturday mornings. 
Each of us had a name which was used exclusively for 
postal purposes ; and for these purposes we were also 
all considered to be of the male sex. The names were 
Toby, Ben, Rex and Puck. I was Puck. I was nine 
years old, and the youngest member, and it was m 

duty on Saturday mornings to sally forth from my bed- 
room before breakfast with the post-bag, blowing an 
imperfectly cured cow-horn, and to deliver the letters 
in trays or baskets put outside the bedroom doors. 
Every member of The Post held an office of some 
kind. There was the Chief, who was also generally 
treasurer. There was the firm of Ben and Rex, who 
held a monopoly for the supply of stationery, in con- 
sideration for which they maintained an institution called 
The Pool, from which indigent members could procure 
free stationery on application. Each of us had a crest 
and motto, with which we were obliged to adorn every 
envelope used; mine, for some obscure reason, was 
‘““ Puck to the rescue ’’. 

The other day I came across a book of minutes of 
the Post kept by Rex, and still looking wonderfully 
fresh in spite of its quarter of a century of repose. 
Some extracts from it I feel sure will be of interest to 
other people who like to remember their own youth, 
and the games and plays that occupy us all at the 
entrance to life. The little book is inscribed in very 
schoolboy Latin with the following title; the rest of 
the contents explain themselves : 

LIBER CONSILIORVM 
Scriptvs a 
REX 
SECRETARIVS, TREASVRVS 
et 
SCRIBA CONCILIORVM 
sub 
TOBII PRINCIPI POSTAE 


Gratia dei 
Anno Domini MDCCCLXXXVI, 


October 16th, 1886.—At the meeting held in Rex’s 
room on the above date in order to open the New Post 
a good attendance was made, Toby (Princeps) presiding. 
The Chairman opened the meeting by proposing a hearty 
cheer for the Post which was heartily accorded. He 
then assigned the oflices of Reporter, Treasurer, and 


Secretary to Rex, and those of Postmaster and Secre- 
tary of Pool to Ben; the Postmanship being given 
to Puck. A proposition was made by the Chairman 
that the rules be read only once a month. After 
having asked for any member to stand up who had any 
proposal to make Rex proposed that a meeting be held 
each week. Ben objected to this on the ground that 
there would be no business for each meeting. Rex 
pointed out that the books would have to be given up 
to be checked and the minutes to be read of the last 
meeting. Upon which Ben withdrew his objection. 

That meetings be not delayed for any member ex- 
cepting the Chief, but be held regularly in Rex’s room 
at 12.30. Ben objected on the ground that it was too 
early, that 1 P.M. would do. Rex did not think so when 
there was much business. Toby proposed as a com- 
promise that the hour should be 12.45. To which Ben 
and Rex agreed. 

Chairman proposed that each member be forced to 
write at least one letter to each post. In default of 
which a fine must be paid to the pool of five envelopes 
and if this be not paid before the week expires a fine 
must be paid of $d. to the Post Funds. 

The following Rules of the old Post were adopted at 
the instance of the Chairman : 


Every member must place a box for the receipt 
of letters which are delivered at 8 A.M. prompt every 
Saturday. Penalty five envelopes. 

No member must send to the pool more than 
four sheets of paper to one envelope. 

That paper etc. be given to the applicant on 
application unless otherwise desired by the applyer. 


Ben presented a book in which to record the meetings 
of the post. Chairman said he was sure he echoed 
the sentiments of the meeting in thanking Ben warmly 
for his valuable gift. Ben proposed that all books 
be shown to the Chief at each meeting. Rex proposed 
that any member accused by another of violating 
any rule should be at liberty to apply to the Rule Book, 
and that every proposition be put to.debate before to 
vote. Puck enquired whether he could report any one 
who did not leave out a receptacle. Because if he 
could he hoped they would be sure to forget to do so. 

He was called to order by the Chairman. Ben pro- 
posed that, as Puck’s conduct had been unruly, in 
future any members misbehaving themselves should be 
liable to exclusion for such a period as the Chief shall 
think fit. Puck objected but was outvoted. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


October 23rd.—After the minutes of the previous 
meeting had been read and the books examined Puck 
announced that Ben had omitted to leave out a recep- 
tacle. Ben was immediately fined 5 envelopes. Rex 
called attention to Ben’s conduct which was very dis- 
orderly. The Chairman reproved Ben and told him 
that if he could not repress his feelings he had better 
retire. Ben said he would. Rex then proposed that 
official letters need not be stamped and that there might 
be halfpenny stamps. Ben dissented saying they were 
unnecessary. But was defeated by a majority of 3 to 1. 
Toby then proposed that those who did not stamp their 
envelopes be fined twice as much as ought to have been 
put on originally. That the fine for not cresting letters 
be one envelope. Rex objected to a fine being imposed. 
But was outvoted. It was then proposed that money 
be collected for the Post celebration. Ben enquired if 
the fines were all arranged. Chairman: Yes. Rex 
then proposed that a vote of censure be passed on Ben’s 
conduct. The Chairman said it was very difficult to 
maintain an orderly meeting when the members were 
always giggling. Ben said he was very sorry but could 
not help it. Toby then announced that he would be 
absent next week but the books, etc., would be 
examined by Rex (Sec.). Toby then received orders 
for stamps. Rex proposed that six stamps be given 
for one sheet of paper. The Chairman then adjourned 
the meeting in the usual way. .. . 


November 13th.—The minutes of the previous meet- 
‘ing having been read and the books examined, Ben 
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proposed that instead of fines going to the pool they 
should be given to Rex for official use. Rex then rose 
and announced that he had received from Puck a pre- 
sent to the Post in the shape of a blue pencil, which, 
he supposed, was to mark the books with. Toby 
thanked him in the name of the Post. Rex inquired 
if twelve stamps could be had for two sheets of paper. 
Chairman: No. Rex proposed the adjournment of 
the meeting for dinner. Rex proposed that the minutes 
of the last meeting but one be read again, as the Chief 
had mot heard them. Having read the minutes, he 
asked if anyone had any protest to make against them. 
The Chairman said that he would reverse the rule 
which provides that official letters need not be stamped, 
but they must be stamped with halfpenny stamps. 
Toby reproved Puck for not leaving the post-bag 
in a place where Ben could get it, in consequence 
of which the letters were considerably late. Puck pro- 
posed that stamps may be had any day. After a long 
debate, in which all the members took part, it was 
found that the sides were equally balanced. Toby, 
however, refused to give stamps on any other day but 
Saturday. The rules having been read, the meeting 
was adjourned. 


November 20th.—-Toby opened the meeting by re- 
questing Rex to read the minutes of the last meeting, 
which he did. Ben objected to a clause in the minutes 
which states that the Chief reversed a rule passed at a 
former meeting, but was overruled. After the books 
had been examined Toby said that at the beginning of 
this session it had been decided to let the ‘‘ Standard ”’ 
drop; but that he now proposed that it should be con- 
tinued as a quarterly. Rex proposed that Toby should 
be editor. Ben said that as he had been editor in the 
old post of course he would be editor now. Rex called 
attention to the fact that that had nothing to do with 
it for several reasons : 

1st.—Because Toby had not been Chief in the old 
Post. 

2nd.—Because the offices had been distributed anew. 

3rd.—That the ‘‘ Standard was virtually a new 
paper. Ben denied that the ‘‘ Standard ’”’ was virtu- 
ally a new paper. Toby said that it was inasmuch as 
it would be more a record of post work and it would 
contain seasonable tales. With which the matter was 
dropped. 

Ben said, in reference to a circular which had been 
sent round the community, that there was no cause 
for apprehension with regard to the funds. Rex 
(Treasurer) said he thought there was, especially 
after this presentation business. Puck proposed some- 
thing ridiculous about a Post tour, and was excluded 
from the next meeting. 

Toby received orders for stamps. Puck left the 
meeting, which was then adjourned. .. . 


18th, 1886. — Minutes read, books 
examined. Ben reported the loss of the Post Book by 
Puck. The latter being absent no measures could be 
taken to punish the culprit. In connection with this 
loss the following rules were proposed and carried : 

That any member finding any of the Post property 
lying about, should take it at once to the Chief and 
the loser be fined four envelopes. 

Any member losing any of the Post property should 
report the loss at the first succeeding meeting to 
the Chief, when he would be fined four envelopes. 

If, at the expiration of a week, that article was not 
forthcoming, the loser should pay the amount ex- 
pended on it. 


The Chairman then asked Rex if he had considered 
a letter which he sent him relative to a Postal disagree- 
ment and if he would apologise to Ben. Rex was 
indignant and not disposed to apologise. The Chair- 
man expressed his opinion on the subject, giving Rex 
until the commencement of next session to consider. 
Ben proposed that no member should apply to the 
Pool having in his possession four envelopes and four 
sheets of paper. The proposition was carried. It was 


December 


decided not to give ex-Chief a Christmas present, but 
to reconsider the matter in March. The books were 
delivered to the Chief. The Chairman announced that 
the Post would reopen on January 18th. The ‘* Stan- 
dard ’’ was then read and meeting dismissed. 

January 15th, 1887.—The opening meeting of the 
Post was held on January 15th. The minutes were 
read. Rex drew attention to a slight mistake in them 
which was rectified. The Chairman announced that 
the business of the Post would proceed as usual. He 
then asked Rex if he had decided to apologise to Ben 
or not. Rex declining to do so, his offices were with. 
drawn; that of secretary and reporter being assigned 
to Ben, while the Chief reserved that of treasurer for 
himself. 

Rex accused the Chief of partiality. The latter re- 
fused to argue the point. Rex announced that Puck 
had not yet found the Post Book; that member being 
absent from the meeting. The Chairman then dis- 
missed the meeting. 

[A slight slackness, due to the Christmas holidays, 
had crept into our methods. The breach between Ben 
and Rex was widening. | 

January 22nd.—The meeting of the 22nd was opened 
as usual by the Chairman, the minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read, and the Chief read the rules. Rex then 
said that he, and at least one other member, had 
received the circular relating to the post meeting 
written in pencil. He spoke very strongly on the sub- 
ject, and proposed that a rule should be made which 
would enforce the writing of the post circulars in ink. 
Toby reminded Rex that he himself had once written 
them in pencil, and said that he thought Rex should 
not speak so strongly about it. At the same time he 
said that the circulars ought certainly to be written in 
ink. Ben then produced the Post Book, which he had 
found in the Pool box, saying that he supposed that 
it had been left there by Puck, and had been forgotten 
by him. Toby was most pleased that it had been 
found, and at once withdrew the fine which had beea 
put down against Puck’s name. 

Puck read a letter to the effect that it was not his 
fault alone that the book had been lost; that Ben was 
also responsible for it, that Ben should have been fined 
for not bringing up the book himself, and that he 
(Puck) would not have paid the fine, even if it had not 
been withdrawn. Ben referred him to rule No. IV. 
of the meeting rules, and the Chairman said that the 
matter need not be discussed, as the fine had been with- 
drawn. 

Rex protested that the proposition in his first speech 
had not been attended to, and it was at once put to 
the vote and carried. He also proposed that a box 
should be found in which to put the waste-paper of the 
Post with a view to a bonfire in November. The sug- 
gestion was favourably received and decided on. Toby 
announced that the Post Feast would take place on the 
Saturday following February 1, and appointed Ben and 
Rex as purveyors. [Another monopoly. ] 

The stamps were given out by the Chief. 
were signed and the meeting closed. 


The books 


January 29th.—-\lhe Chief opened the meeting of the 
29th by asking Ben to read the minutes of the last 
meeting. After he had done so Toby gave, out the 
money to Ben for the Post Feast. Puck then rose to 
make a proposition, which was not carried. Toby 
called attention to the absence of any penalty for break- 
ing rules, which are in the Rule Book, and suggested 
that three envelopes should be the fine, this not being 
paid before a certain time had elapsed that the fine 
should be raised to $d. (Carried.) 

Ben then showed a paper, on which was written the 
manner in which the money should be laid out for the 
feast. Toby approved of it. The books were signed 
and the meeting closed. 

Puck’s conduct during the meeting being very 
unruly, he was excluded from the next. 


But the punishment was not such a formidable one 
after all, for the institution was already tottering to 
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its fall. It had grown corrupt, and was clearly 
resolving itself into a theatre of strife. The elder ones 
had outgrown it, and with me, the only remaining 
enthusiast, their patience was clearly at an end. You 
see they did not think it worth while to put down the 
substance of my proposals; it was enough for me to 
make any proposal for it to be instantly rejected. The 
whole affair, with its organisations, machinery, plant, 
monopolies, rules, customs, and privileges, fades sud- 
denly away into oblivion with this brief entry on the 
last page of the book : ‘‘ After the Post Feast a meeting 
was called, at which a stormy discussion took place, 
and the Chief resigned his office ’’. 

So perish all human institutions. 


FRANCK; BAUER; THE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 


By Joun F. Runciman. 


are many perplexing people in the world 
who want to know your opinion about works of 
art or about artists. They ask you whether you con- 
sider Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony a fine work and 
whether you consider Paderewski or Rosenthal the 
greater pianist. In many cases the only fitting reply 
would be an assault aggravated by bad language; in 
some cases the reply should take the form of a drastic 
remedy—assassination. But I have found a way of 
escape from these gentry when they ask me about 
pianists: I simply state the plain fact that the two 
pianists who give me the greatest artistic pleasure are 
Frederic Lamond and Harold Bauer. Lamond, strong 
to the point of harshness, with moments of womanly 
tenderness that come perilously near to sentimental 
weakness, always delights me: he is profoundly sincere 
and marvellously simple for a child of the nineteenth 
century ; and these two qualities of sincerity and sim- 
plicity are always admirable. Harold Bauer is not less 
sincere, but he is not at all simple. He is a child of 
the nineteenth century, and not born out of season. 
The purely musical faculty in him is infinitely stronger 
than it is in Lamond. I am told that he can play every 
instrument in the orchestra. Years ago he was a 
“* progidy ’’ (as someone described Dickens the boy) 
with the violin; and every few months he used to take 
up a new instrument and learn how to handle it merely 
for the funof the thing. Ultimately he selected the piano 
as the instrument by which he would win his way to 
fame; and he soon became the most satisfying piano- 
player I have heard. Lamond affords one moments of 
most exquisite joy; and then he drives one crazy with 
exaggeration and roughness. Bauer never becomes 
rough : there is, so to say, a roundness in his playing 
that renders it always pleasant to the ear. The round- 
ness never degenerates into drawing-room smoothness 
and suavity: there is too much virility behind it 
for that: the secret of his playing, its combined 
beauty and strength, is force controlled by an unerring 
feeling for what is beautiful. Lamond’s emotions run 
away with him: his brain takes fire and he makes the 
piano thunder and shriek, alternately delighting us and 
filling us with wrath. Bauer manages to lord it over 
his fingers : they never run amok. 

I cannot remember ever hearing Lamond play Mozart 
well. Beethoven he interprets magnificently, but into 
Mozart he tries to put something that is not there. 
Bauer takes a Mozart sonata, sees exactly what there is 
in the thing, and renders it faithfully, allowing for the 
difference between the piano Mozart wrote for in the 
eighteenth century and the piano that Harold Bauer 
must play on to-day. On Wednesday, last week, he 
played a Mozart sonata in F—not the great contrapuntal 
one, but the other which is regarded at the academies 
as a trifle on which the infantile feminine mind may 
be nourished. The themes in it are as noble as any 
Mozart ever invented ; but the writing is, to our modern 
ears, so véiy thin that as ordinarily rendered it cer- 
tainly sounds a thing for boarding-school misses. This 
is especially the case in the first movement, which unless 
rightly handled is puerile stuff. The second is fine and 


rich almost beyond the possibility of degradation ; but 
the finale again is generally made trivial. Bauer 
brought out the splendour of the whole work : the loveli- 
ness of the first theme in the first movement, the passién 
of all the themes in the last movement, the deep emotion 
of the adagio (or andante)—all were given to us as 
Mozart himself might have done it. Haydn said he had 
never heard playing such as Mozart’s—it came from 
the heart, he said. Of Bauer’s playing of Mozart the 
same must be said: it seems to come from the heart, 
though it never lapses into anything resembling senti- 
mentality. As an exhibition of technical skill it was 
marvellous. Only a pianist whose technique is perfect 
can render Mozart. 

The other items on the programme were Chopin's 
B minor sonata, Schumann’s ‘‘ Davidsbiindler ’’ pieces 
and a prelude, aria and finale by César Franck. They 
were all admirably played, especially the César Franck 
affair, which least deserved it. It is becoming more 
and more a matter of amazement to me that competent 
musicians, such as Bauer, should take so great trouble 
about so small a man. If there is one thing more than 
another that is striking in César Franck it is his essen- 
tial smallness, narrowness. I have been carefully 
through the bulk of his work and I have never found 
one great theme: there is nothing that haunts the 
memory. There are many things in Beethoven which, 
when we were younger, we could not at first grasp: 
in many instances we disliked them. But they clung 
to us; they kept on repeating themselves in our heads 
until at last, almost unconsciously, their significance 
made itself felt. But, Franck? To try to carry away 
anything of his is as futile as trying to pick up a jelly- 
fish : there is not bone, sinew or blood in such music. 
In his choral ventures he manages to give one for a 
few moments his own feeling of blessed ecstasy; in 
his instrumental music he never does anything of the 
sort. I don’t see how he could hope to do it. The 
era of religious music has passed, the very technique 
is a thing of the past; modern technique and structure, 
the whole business of thematic development—these 
are things of the musical art of to-day, invented 
for the purpose of expressing modern thoughts and 
feelings. Franck essayed to use them to express 
states of mind and feeling that are purely medieval. 
He oscillates between inanity and vulgarity. However, 
Harold Bauer made the most of the best portions of 
this work—which might as well have been called a 
sonata—and I am not sorry to have heard it so finely 
played. 

It was not enough for fate that a humble musical 
critic should have to hear Franck’s music from the 
fingers of a pianist he respects; that same critic had 
to endure Franck’s music at the hands of a conductor 
he does not respect (as a conductor), and that only a 
few days later. Sir Edward Elgar, with all his ad- 
mirable qualities, lacks just the one quality that is essen- 
tial in a conductor. He is deeply moved by the music 
he plays; he is pre-eminently sincere; but he has no 
touch of the histrionic about him. Now, to be a conduc- 
tor at all one must be a bit of an actor. There were no 
conductors at all until the time of Spohr and Weber. 
I don’t suppose Haydn ever saw a baton and I am quite 
sure Mozart never used one: they used to sit at the 
piano or harpsichord and bang away—and, at least in 
the case of Haydn, people who might better be described 
as onlookers than as auditors made disagreeable com- 
ments. As to the way in which the baton—and its con- 
comitant the conductor—crept in—for that I gently refer 
the reader to the primers of musical history—mostly lies. 
Wagner was the first musician to know what to do with 
the conductor’s stick and he taught von Bilow, Richter, 
Levi, and the rest of a rabble of highly gifted young 
musicians who would not have known what to do with 
their talents but for Wagner. And the thing he taught 
them was to be the actor, to play not to the audience but 
to the band by means of gestures. That is precisely the 
hardest thing for an Englishman to learn. We detest 
gesticulation and only pardon it when we think the per- 
former has good reason for his excitement. We forgive 
it, of course, in an actor; but we don’t consider an 
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actor a man. A conductor, however, without making 
himself ridiculous in our beautiful English eyes, might 
go a little further and a little shorter than Sir Edward 
Elgar. He gesticulates like a boy turning coach- 
wheels in a street; he never gesticulates to any pur- 
pose ; he conveys no meaning to the band. When he 
gave us the Franck symphony in D minor the other 
evening I could not feel that we were getting the real 
Franck save at one or two moments. Franck by 
himself is bad enough, but, as seen through the 
spectacles of Sir Edward Elgar rather than heard 


through his ears, he is intolerable. The introduc- 
tion to the first movement, based on a_ phrase 
(not a genuine theme) reminiscent of the Fate 


theme of the ‘‘ Ring ’’, and also on a theme out of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lobgesang ’’, comes to nothing, and 
Sir Edward made it come to something less than 
nothing; the really beautiful melody which does duty 
as the second theme of the ensuing allegro would have 
gone to pieces but for the fact that the band knew it 
better than Sir Edward. As for the total ineffective- 
ness of the finale there is only one thing to be said: 
the music itself is so miserably thin and poor that 
only a conductor of genius—such as Mottl or Levi— 
could have made anything of it. The work, regarded 
as a whole, is not a whole; it is a congregation of 
phrases, sometimes expressive of moods, sometimes 
not expressive ; there is no logical sequence of thought 
and feeling. As to whether the thoughts were worth 
transforming into feeling and then uttered at all—that 
is a question that depends on one’s temperament ; but, 
as I have just indicated, it is hourly becoming to me 
a greater puzzle that Franck’s clumsy attempts to 
express such feeling as he had should be reckoned as 
serious music. 

Dvorak’s ‘cello concerto in B minor is an old un- 
favourite of mine. I was present at, I believe, the 
first performance of it years agone. Some of the 
music is, as sheer music, the finest Dvorak composed ; 
but written for the ’cello against the orchestra it is 
quite ineffective. The soloist, Dr. Serge Barjansky, 
is a competent player; more than that I cannot say 
because I did not hear him in music in which he could 
truly be heard. Sir Edward’s own contributions to the 
programme do not demand much notice. Some parts of 
his overture, ‘‘ In the South ’’, are pretty ; the thing for 
stringed orchestra with solo quartet is merely farcical. 
I remember hearing something of the kind by Spohr. 
It made no effect ; and Elgar has not a tithe of Spohr’s 
invention. | One wonders why on earth composers 
attempt such things. The open road is before them : 
let them take it instead of everlastingly taking crooked 
by-paths. 


“THE GOLDEN DOOM.”’ 
By JoHN PALMER. 


O name Lord Dunsany and M. Maeterlinck in a 
breath is to insinuate a comparison that immedi- 

ately needs a hundred qualifications. But there is this, 
at any rate, for a likeness between them, that they 
equally rely rather upon suggestion—what we loosely 
describe as atmosphere—than upon plain arithmetic. 
Do not be alarmed. I am not going to talk symbolism, 
but, as I hope, intelligible English. I have read many 
wonderful books on Maeterlinck, the Swedenborgian ; 
and I could write at mystical and esthetic length about 
the poetry of Mallarmé and Samain. Writers upon 
symbolism have thoroughly mastered the art of their 
originals at its worst—they all know how to retire in 
a cloud of their own ejecting, like a politician, or a 
cuttle-fish, or Mr. Huntley Carter. But the ‘‘ sym- 
bolism ”’ that I find in Lord Dunsany and M. Maeter- 
linck at their best is no such hard or elusive matter, 
but a wise employment of the simple and time-worn 
commonplace with which poets have reckoned since 
words were invented—namely, that language is more 
than algebra. I admit no ‘‘ symbolism ”’ in Maeterlinck 
or Mallarmé that is not equally to-be found in the 
““ superior grey beast’’; and when M. Maeterlinck 


thinks or claims that there is a new and finer sort 
unguessed by his barbarian predecessors, so far from 
having stretched the function of language, he is merely 
uttering an invocation to call fools into a circle. Pro- 
fundity, uttered in cypher, is not poetry or seercratft ; 
it is bad mathematics. 

But ‘‘ The Golden Doom "’ is the sincere and immedi- 
ately intelligible symbolism ’’ that is neither more 
nor less than the common stuff of poetry. ‘* The Golden 
Doom ”’ is not a hard saying, but truth simplified. There 
is here the kind of symbolic treatment that immediately 
impels the spectator from simple and particular words 
and facts to the complex and general truth to which 
they give local habitation and a name. In a word, 
Lord Dunsany’s method is here the oldest and the 
newest method of all the poets. The complex and 
eternal drama of destiny and pride is in the direct and 
simple fashion of an old ballad visibly put before us 
in the words and figures of a king that lived before 
Babylon, of the stars that jealously watched him, of 
a child for whom the symbol of his glory was a toy. 

It is diflicult to write restrainedly of the pleasure with 
which one necessarily welcomes this play of Lord 
Dunsany. It has the literary quality of his best work. 
His vocabulary alone is delightful in this period of 
threadworn polysyllables. 1 think it would satisfy even 
the delicate ear of Mr. W. B. Yeats. But there is also 
a rare dramatic quality in ‘‘ The Golden Doom’’. The 
story is simplified to the few necessary figures. They 
speak pithily and to the purpose, without the irritating 
vague wisdom or the decorative symbolic trimming 
which too often obscures the course and the intention 
of this sort of play. ‘*‘ The Golden Doom ”’ is in every 
Way a great advance upon ‘‘ King Argimines’”’ and 
‘* The Gods of the Mountain’’. There is never need to 
strain after the merely elusive; nor is there the literary 
prettiness which immediately suggests that the author 
has helplessly fallen a victim to his gift of style. 

To suggest in any way the story of ‘‘ The Golden 
Doom ”’ is impossible here. Either one would have to 
tell the tale baldly and unadorned, which would be flat 
impiety, or one would inevitably fall into a feeble imi- 
tation of the author’s manner, which would be merely 
ridiculous. I hope that Lord Dunsany will accept these 
lines first as a personal record of my gratitude for having 
in a modern theatre reft us from the twentieth century 
to live awhile in the days before Babylon, when language 
was clean and when kings feared the jealousy of 
neglected stars. Next, as a critic of this same modern 
theatre whose rules Lord Dunsany has so bravely 
defied, I want to record a merely professional opinion 
that the author of ‘‘ The Golden Doom”’ has technically 
advanced very considerably since the production of 
‘* The Glittering Gate’’. Lastly, Lord Dunsany is to be 
keenly envied for having secured for his setting the 
beautiful work of Mr. Sime. ‘The scene of the play, 
extremely well executed by Mr. Joseph Harker, is better 
worth a visit to the ‘‘ Haymarket ’’ than anything 
Professor Reinhardt and his men have contributed to 
the ‘‘ Palace’’ spectacle. Mr. Sime has solved the 
riddle that seems to be perplexing the majority of 
artists at the present moment—he can be original 
without suggesting that the world, as God made it, was 
His great mistake. 


ESCAPE. 


AUTUMN woods, my heart is tired with wandering 
about, 
And all my courage fails . . . 
O lonely woods, draw close vour coloured veils 
And shut the cold world out! 


The little tangled branches catch my curls, the bracken 
makes 
Strong nets to hold me fast, 
But safe in heaven my truant spirit shakes 
Her bright wings free at last. 


Douctas. 
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FAR AND SURE.* 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL Barr. 


HE Scots are naturally a laconic race; at least that 
was the impression they made upon men of other 
nations until of late. It is recorded how two of them 
once played a very close game without exchanging a 
syllable, leaving the seventeenth hole all square. The 
match was won by a long and difficult putt at the 
eighteenth. Still neither of them spoke, but adjourned 
in silence to the clubhouse or some other “‘ howff’’, 
where, after suitable refreshment, the winner observed : 
‘“Yon was a gey chancie putt o’ mine’’. The other 
looked at him, reflected awhile, then muttered disdain- 
fully ‘‘ Cha-a-atterbox !’’ Judging from the antiquity 
of the anecdote, this must have taken place very long 
ago. Anyhow, perhaps in consequence of golf having 
become cosmopolitan, Scotsmen have acquired the use 
of their tongues, or at least their pens, on the subject 
of their national game; latest proof whereof comes in 
the very substantial tome ‘‘ The Royal and Ancient 
Game of Golf’’, edited competently by Mr. Harold 
Hilton and Mr. Garden Smith, and produced in 
sumptuous quarto by the London and Counties Press 
Association. 

The treatise opens with a vigorous vindication of 
Scotland as the fatherland of golf. Holland, the 
Netherlands, France—Mr. Garden Smith examines the 
claims put forward Qn behalf of these countries, and 
rejects them as untenable, fortifying his argument by 
evidence drawn from etymology, archeology, anthro- 
pology and even psychology. Thus: “ Golf’’, says 
he, ‘ in its conception and essence, is the very epitome 
of the elements which have given the Scottish character 
its strength and individuality. It is the game of the 
patient, self-reliant man, prepared to meet whatever 
fortune may befall him. As the early Scot found life 
a hard battle . . . he was in no mind to make the 
game easier or less trying, but rather sought to increase 
its natural difficulties, recognising, even in his recrea- 
tion, that the harder the struggle, the greater the joy 
of mastery.’”’ 

Mr. Smith goes on to comment upon what few 
modern golfers pause to note—the altered character 
of the game since it became popular in England 
and other opulent countries. Tens of thousands 
of pounds are spent annually, not only in creating a 
links (it still jars on Scottish ears to hear talk of a golf 
*“course’’) in places where our forebears would have 
pronounced it impossible; but in smoothing down the 
fair-way to lessen the chance of a bad lie. Five and 
twenty years ago there was no “ pretty ’’ on such old 
natural links as S. Andrews, Prestwick, Hoylake or 
Westward Ho! other than the maiden seaboard turf ; 
and one had to take his chance of a cupped ball, a tough 
little stem, or a bunch of bent ; but nowadays hundreds 
of acres are mown with machines; cross-bunkers are 
discredited and hazards are cleared to either side; so 
that, let a player but keep straight, and he need never 
be off a surface as smooth as a croquet-lawn. All this, 
of course, is in favour of record-breaking ; but is it in 
the true interest of golf as a popular recreation? In 
billiards the discouraging proficiency attained by 
adepts and professionals has done much to choke off 
such amateurs as are unable or unwilling to make 
any game the business of their lives; the more com- 
pletely the element of chance is eliminated from golf, 
the greater is the tendency to throw the game into the 
hands of professionals and quasi-professionals, and to 
dishearten those who resort to the green for relaxation. 
One is tempted to wonder what sort of grimaces some 
of our scratch and plus players would make, and what 
sort of figure they would cut, on putting greens as 
they must have been under the oldest code of rules at 
S. Andrews (1754), which enacted, inter alia, that 

You must tee your ball within a club-length of the 


* “The Royal and Ancient Game of Golf.'’ Edited by Harold 
H. Hilton and Garden G. Smith. London: The London and 
Counties Press Association, 1912. £6 6s. 


hole ’’. Twenty years later the greens must have been 
showing si of wear, for a new rule was passed— 
‘‘ That in time coming none of the Society shall tee 
their golf-balls within less than a play-club length of 
the hole from which they are to strike off, nor at a 
greater distance than four lengths of the said club from 
the hole ’’. 

I agree with Mr. Garden Smith in believing that the 
earliest golf-balls were made of wood. He might have 
supported this belief by adding to the historical refer- 
ences which he gives one from that quaint sixteenth- 
century chronicle ‘‘ The Historie of the Kennedyis”’, 
wherein one may read how the Laird of Bargany’s 
‘*neise wes laich (nose was flat) be ane straik of ane 
goiff-ball on the hills of Air in reklesnes’’. The said 
laird was an old man when he died in 1597, whence it 
is evident that Prestwick Links (the hills of Ayr) were 
in play considerably before that date. 

Sixty pages, closely printed though they be, is none 
too liberal an allowance for what Mr. Harold Hilton 
has to say upon golf, theoretical and practical. Here 
we are admitted to tout le tremblement—how to play 
the cut shot and the pull shot, the slice shot and the 
wind drive. Those who have tried to acquire the Spey 
cast in salmon-fishing by studying printed instruction 
will agree that it is not to be acquired save from the 
example and monition of an adept. So with golf. 
What pupil so apt—what novice so receptive—as to 
remember that in the ‘‘cut’’ shot he must straddle 
wide, and that in the “ pull ’’ shot ‘‘ it is wise to turn 
the left foot in a little’’? It is upon general principles 
that Mr. Hilton’s precepts are most likely to be useful, 
even to one whose golf is limited to fine week-ends. 

Tron play ’’, says Mr. Hilton, ‘‘ is the mainspring 
of all other’ golfing strokes, and the man who cannot 
play his iron clubs with more than an average degree 
of accuracy need never hope to reach the very first 
fight. A shot up to the hole is the backbone of the 
game, and failure at it invariably ends in disaster. A 
player may miss drives galore during the course of a 
round, and they may cost him nothing but a stroke or 
two for his mistakes; but if he misses his iron shot he 
is sure to suffer materially, as there is always punish- 
ment waiting for an indifferent approach.”’ 

Mr. Hilton has some interesting observations on the 
alternative modes of approach—pitching or running up. 
As a Hoylake golfer, he set out with a firm faith in 
pitching: ‘‘I never realised the possibilities of the 
running approach until I journeyed to Scotland to play 
on other courses, and at S. Andrews it was quite a 
revelation to me to see nearly all the players rolling 
their approaches up to the hole side, instead of pitching 
them in the air. I came to the conclusion that it was 
an extremely cowardly method of playing an approach. 
I even went so far as to say it was not golf; but I have 
since realised that this was an opinion based on com- 
plete ignorance and lack of experience, and that there 
are more ways of approaching a hole than by pitching 
the ball high up in the air’’. He adds, however, advice 
to master the high, lofted approach before attempting 
the knack of running up. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson deals admirably with the 
principal golf greens, not in plodding guide-book style, 
but graphically, succinctly and chattily. Beginning, of 
course, with S. Andrews, he runs over the champion- 
ship links next, among which it may surprise the reader 
to find wee Musselburgh : ‘‘ Musselburgh has its sacred 
associations, but it is a little difficult to look at it now 
and believe that open championships were ever played 
on it. Yet so it was. There were Prestwick, S. 
Andrews and Musselburgh—these three—as the arenas 
of that greatest championship, and at first there were 
no more. Now we have Hoylake and Sandwich and, 
later, Deal in England added, and Muirfield has taken 
Musselburgh’s place. Musselburgh is of nine holes 
only, but they are good holes, and the golf at Mussel- 
burgh was always good golf in the days of the gutta- 
percha ball. . . . I have a personal affection for the 
old-time and niblick-worn nine-hole course, because of 
all the fine golf and golfers I have seen on it—chief 
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of all, perhaps ’’—but it is not fair to anticipate the 
pleasure which is in store for readers of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s treatise. Of all the myriad writers upon golf 
he is almost alone in knowing how to impart a literary 
charm to his pages. Among inland links he has no 
word to say for Lord Derby’s fine green in Swinley 
Forest. If he has not yet played over it, there is a choice 
treat in store for him. | Wimbledon Common also 
surely merits mention, were it but for its half-century 
of popularity; New Zealand, too, by reason of the 
herculean throes whereby it was torn from the heart of 
a forest. 

The chapters on Oxford and Cambridge golf by Mr. 
Croome and Mr. Darwin exact a meed of praise, if only 
on this account, that neither writer stoops to the too 
prevalent vulgarity of using the term ‘‘’Varsity’’. Of 
the high service rendered by the game to both Univer- 
sities let Mr. Croome speak from his experience : 
‘Tutors and pupils are prone to regard lectures, 
statutes and the like from opposite points of view, and 
are led thereby to underrate the qualities each of the 
other. But when they golf with one another, the 
bunkered don reveals his humanity to the under- 
graduate, and on his side learns that his junior is not so 
lacking as might have been supposed in the virtues of 
discretion and persistency ”’. 

This fine volume is profusely illustrated. The colour- 
prints are finely executed, and Mr. Garden Smith has 
been most successful in exhuming and_ reproducing 
some very interesting drawings and prints of Dutch 
golf and golfers. The uncomfortable thrill caused by 
the portrait on p. 22 of a heavily-clad gentleman on 
skates about to wield an enormous driver may be allayed 
by contemplating Sir George Reid’s fine likeness of 
Tom Morris, well reproduced in photogravure. 


BISMILLAH. 
By R. B. CunninGHamMe GRAHAM. 

FLOCK of goats lay on the rocky hill, their parti- 
coloured backs looking like stones amongst the 
scrub of lentisk and low palm. The noonday sun had 
made them drowsy, even the whirring of a dragon-fly 
as it passed like a humming-bird barely made them 
raise their heads. Below the hill spread out the bay, 
blue, calm, and looking almost artificial, or as if drawn 
by an indifferent painter, it was so conventional, with 
its white waves breaking upon a pebbly ,beach in a 
long, soothing swish. At one end of the bay rose the 
white town, surrounded by a ruined wall. The houses 
mounted up the hill in steps, flat-topped, and painted 
a pale pink or a metallic blue. One or two slender 
towers and a few palm-trees stood up here and there. 
No smoke defiled the atmosphere, and thus the town 
looked empty and unreal. So might Pompeii have 
appeared had it been left deserted and not overwhelmed. 
About the middle of the bay two or three fishing-boats 
lay becalmed, their high lateens sticking up straight, 
just as the bar of an old Arab draw-well, with 
its tall arm and heavy stone tied to its butt with an 
esparto rope, sticks up on a brown plain. A long white 
line, fleecy and sparkling in the sun, showed where a 
tide-rip crossed the straits, although so still was every- 
thing, it might have been but painted by the inferior 
draftsman that had drawn the sea. The other arm of 
land that formed the bay was high and rocky, and was 
crowned by an old watch-tower standing on a cliff. 
Villages, shown by their cactus hedges, which cut them 
into squares like a vast chess-board, with here and 
there a round white dome that marked a saint’s house 
springing up like a mushroom in a field, were almost 

indistinguishable from the scrub. 

Sea, land, and hills, the patches of dark bush, the 
grove of fig-trees, underneath the crumbling fort, in 
which the cannon all lay prone beside their carriages 

. the end of war is peace . . . were bathed in a 
white light, which cast black shadows on the sand. 
So still was everything that you could almost hear the 
growth of plants, and the faint, twittering notes of the 


goatherd’s pipe, cut from a green cane, seemed to 
fill all the air. A little sandy river ran beneath the 
fort. 

Some rugged cattle, and thin mares with their feet 
hobbled with a palmetto cord, stood about listlessly. 
A knot of camels grazed on the sparse and wiry grass. 
Storks chattered on the thatched roofs of the village by 
the salt-pans, and the remains of an old Roman port still 
stood up stoutly after ten centuries of pillage and decay. 
All was so peaceful and so primitive that if Theocritus 
had come to life again, he could not but have taken up 
his pen to write another idyll, to prove the golden age 
had never passed away. 

All round the hillock, upon which, amongst palmetto 
bushes and the rocks, the goats were lying, ran like a 
lake a tract of sandy ground, white with the efflorescence 
of the salt that flowed out from the pans. On it the 
grass grew sparely, and little flowers, pink and pro- 
cumbent, appeared between its stalks. The guardian 
of the flock lay with his head under a clump of dwarfish 
palm, his two brown legs, tanned with the sun that he 
had fought with all his life and that his ancestors 
brought in their blood from the far Yemen or the Hejaz, 
looked like the roots of the thick bushes that the sand 
had left uncovered at his feet. His dark and liquid eyes 
were not unlike those of the goats he herded, and as 
he played upon his pipe a strange wild air, the intervals 
so wild and so uncertain, that a bird might have been 
deceived by it and flown about him, thinking that one 
of its own kind was in distress, a little kid, white but for 
a spot or two about its nose, nestled up to his side. 
Now and again he patted it, and the two seemed but a 
little separated from one another, in nature or degree. 

As the day wore on the goats slowly began to rise and 
feed; the boy got up, leaving a little hollow in the 
sand where he had lain by the palmettos, and, drawing 
out his sling, lazily sent a stone or two whistling 
towards the goats, As the stones struck the ground 
near to the animals they drew their feet together in a 
bunch, jumped to one side, and then, after stretching out 
into a long line, dispersed about the stones to graze. 
A flight of cranes, looking like aerial camels, passed 
overhead, their shrill, harsh cries lost in the stillness of 
the air. Nature awoke after its midday torpor, and in 
the valley the lean Arab mares, dragging their hobbled 
feet slowly along or rising in a sort of stifled rear, 
turned their heads towards the breeze as they began to 
feed. Their foals, that had lain looking as if half-dead, 
rose to their feet, and, shaking off the sand, whinnied 
and trotted after them, their stilt-like legs giving them 
an air of those strange animals drawn by the cave- 
dwellers upon the rocks. 

Slowly the little river filled. Stones on the sandy 
flat were covered as by magic by the incoming tide, 
59 imperceptibly that you could no more mark the 
rising of the flood than follow the slow movement 
of the hands of a cathedral clock as they eat time 
before your eyes. The droning of the insects ceased, 
save for the sharp metallic chirp of crickets, and 
caravans Of asses and of mules that had arrived too 
late to pass the river were turned back to the grass to 
feed or struck a winding path between high bushes 
to seek another ford. As the goats fed, the small white 
kid followed the little goatherd like a dog, stopping 
to eat, then trotted up to him to rub its nose against 
his legs. He took its innocent caresses just as a man 
acknowledges those of his dog, as if they were his due; 
but at the same time something he prides himself upon 
as testifying to his worth. All day the goats fed happily 
amongst the stones or browsed upon the thorns. Some- 
times they ran along the trunk of a fallen tree like 
tight-rope dancers, to reach the branches, or bounding 
on a rock, stood for an instant motionless, and leaping 
down again, began again to feed, with just the air 
that a man wears upon his face after some sudden foolish 
action into which he is betrayed. 

By slow degrees the sun began to slant, gilding 
the mosque towers in the town across the bay, 
painting the sails of fishing-boats and throwing ever- 
lengthening shadows on the sand. The massive 


walls of the deserted Roman port turned to a dullish 
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yellow .in its rays, and the far-off mountains above 
Tetua4n seemed to draw nearer as the light haze 
raised by the heat was slowly dissipated. As the sun 
sank, bands of hillmen returning from the town, all 
dressed in white as if they had been shrouded for their 
own burial, came trooping homewards, crossing the 
river seated on their mules. One would go forward 
with his white garments tucked up, sounding the water 
with a stick. ‘Then came the caravan, some mounted, 
some on foot, the women passing with their garments 
held up round their necks, but with their faces all 
veiled chastely, for, as the Arabs say, the devil enters 
at the mouth. ‘The mules’ and ponies’ feet, in the 
swift, running walk that they affect, seemed not to 
leave the ground, and yet the riders rocked by the 
motion, swayed in their seats just as a man does on 
a camel, as it slides through the sand. They brushed 
through beds of the palmettos making a noise as of 
the opening of a fan. Passing the little plain, in 
the midst of which stood the steep hillock where the 
goats had lain amongst the stones, they disappeared 
down the rough path that crossed a stream, and re- 
appeared upon the bush-clad hill, looking like a flock 
of sheep in their white clothes, then faded out of sight. 

Sometimes, instead of these white friar-like figures, 
a knot of men from the far highlands, dressed in their 
short brown cloaks, their scarlet flannel gun-cases 
wound turban-like about their heads, passed at a swing- 
ing trot. They bore their rifles in their hands and 
danced along like fauns, occasionally firing a shot or 
two or simulating a hill-fight, whirling their guns 
about and uttering wild cries. As they passed on their 
way, either on foot or mounted, the little flock of 
goats, with that pathetic trust in man that Eastern 
animals seem to have above all others of their kind, 
scarcely avoided them, and now and then a pony’s tail 
seemed to be whisked to brush the flies off, it passed 
so near their heads. 

Their little shepherd stood playing on his reed or 
plaiting a palmetto cord, his two brown feet, with their 
prehensile toes holding the ground just as a monkey’s 
paws curve round a rope. At last all the returning 
village folk had gone, the sun sank lower, and the boy, 
gathering his flock together, walked towards home in 
front of them piping upon his reed. 

In a long line they followed, the kids occasionally 
stopping to browse upon the cytisus and the lentiscus 
bushes. The milk-white kid followed the closest at his 
heels. The little river, from which the tide had now 
retired, was almost empty, and the flock passed it with 
the water scarcely to their knees. They threaded 
through the open gateway of the old Roman port, 
passed by the salt-pans and drew near to an Arab 
village, built of reeds and thatched with thistle stalks, 
giving the huts a look as of the nests of some gigantic 
bird. Upon a little plot of grass outside the village 
sat several elders, men of grave mien, bearded and 
formal in their manners, who by their appearance 
should have been discoursing on religion, the unity 
of God or on His attributes; but who were probably 
talking about the price of grain. An air of peace, such 
as one fancies reigned on earth when Boaz courted 
Ruth, hung over everything. Girls lingered at the 
well and talked, and then, their slender water-jars 
filled up, and with a tuft of tender canes or reeds float- 
ing on the top, went homeward, stepping like deer upon 
their naked feet and swaying with their load. Bells 
tinkled on the kine, and now and then a homing stork 
cireled about the huts and dropped into its nest. 

Over the straits was stealing by degrees a greenish 
light that made the hills in Spain still more intensely 
vivid, flushed as they were with red. The fishing-boats 
began to look mysterious as the day faded, and the town 
to stand out white and unnatural-looking, like a dead 
city in the moon. As the flock and its shepherd 
reached the village one of the grave and bearded 
men arose. He stopped the boy, and speaking to 

im in sonorous Arabic said something, and the 
boy, reaching out a lean brown hand, caught the white 
kid and held it for a moment. The village elder felt 


its neck, and then drawing out a knife, after a pious 
the name of God ’’, rapidly cut its throat. The 
kid uttered a little cry, and from its neck the blood 
spirted out in a stream upon the grass. One little jet 
fell on the boy’s brown foot, and as he watched the 
last contortions of the dying kid with interest, but 
without feeling for his playmate’s loss, dried in the 
warm sea breeze and looked as if a vein had been 
exposed. 

Slowly the kid’s head sank and coggled limply, and 
with a heaving motion of its flanks its life was finished. 
Mystery of mysteries! Still the same air of peace 
hung over everything, and as the flock passed to its 
pen the call to prayer was wafted up to heaven from 
the village mosque, fitful and quavering. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Heybridge Vicarage Maldon 
27 November 1912 


Sirn—May I call the attention of your readers to the 
proceedings in the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York the last few days, which, important as they are 
to the laity, seem to attract little or no attention? 
Letters of business to revise the rubrics of the Prayer 
Book have been issued by two monarchs—King 
Edward VII. and our present gracious King. For five 
years four bodies have leisurely been considering them, 
and it would seem that at last some decision must be 
arrived at. For the most part the Upper House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury—the most important of the 
four—have been discussing the best mode of action, 
but ere long the result of their deliberations will be sent 
down to the Lower House and their concurrence in the 
conclusions arrived at. That ultimately the Southern 
bishops will practically control the reply to the King’s 
letters of business seems almost certain. ‘The small 
body of the bishops in the Convocation of York are 
almost equally divided on the vexed question of the 
vestments, and the Bishop of Manchester has this week 
proposed in a very able, but in my opinion most 
dangerous, speech that the King should frame a new 
Rubric. The Lower House of York, the most con- 
servative body of the four, would certainly not agree 
to it should the Bishop of Manchester by any chance 
succeed in carrying it. The clergy are much better 
represented in the Northern than in the Southern Con- 
vocation, thanks to Archbishop Thomson, who, though 
no great lover of Convocation, took upon himself to 
increase their representation, resolving to risk the 
alleged legal difficulties with which neither he nor his 
successors have ever been troubled. 

It is really little short of a scandal that, while every 
member of the Upper House of Canterbury was present 
at the last session, only seventy members were present 
at the crucial division on Thursday with regard to the 
proposition of the Revision-Committee to alter the 
question in the Ordering of Deacons as to the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. To prevent a defeat it was 
imperative on those who desire to prevent the watering 
down of the Prayer Book to resort to what its proposer, 
Canon Drummond, said was a most cowardly course 
as a rule—the moving of the ‘‘ previous question ’’. 
This was carried by forty to thirty. Canon Henson’s 
absence from the Lower House last week had a most 
remarkable effect. Previous reports of the Revision 
Committee, introduced by so expert a debater as the 
Bishop of Truro, have generally been carried through 
his extraordinary influence over not only Liberal Deans 
but over men who did not agree with them. He would 
throw his arms round their necks and never leave them 
till he had hypnotised them. Last week the Deans, 
without their leader, found that the Dean of Canterbury, 
Canon Newbolt, Chancellor Worlledge, who object to 
Prayer-Book reform, were able to carry the House 
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with them with regard to the more important recom- 
mendations of the Committee. At this moment the 
loss to the House of its venerated and loved Prolocutor, 
the Dean of Windsor, through illness is no ordinary 
blow; and at the same time there are new officers in 
place of the late Mr. Childers, the actuary, and Mr. 
Brown, the ostiarius, to whose loss Dr. Eliot alluded in 
his opening address. It is difficult to believe that when 
Viscount Halifax and the Dean of Canterbury are 
equally opposed to Prayer-Book Revision, except as to 
minor and practical changes, it can be carried. But the 
laity should be alive to what is going on. It is wonderful 
to one who like myself can remember the excitement 
about the revival of Convocation by Lord Derby's 
first Government, when Mr. Spencer Walpole, the 
Home Secretary, was bombarded with questions in the 
House of Commons about it, to see the apathy and 
indifference of the public, and indeed of Churchmen 
themselves. But if members of an assembly legally 
summoned do not take the trouble to attend they cannot 
wonder if little heed is paid to the proceedings. 


Your obedient servant 
Ernest J. A. FitzRoy. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT AND CLERICAL 
APATHY. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Ardleigh 
Colchester 
21 November 1912. 


Sir—It will not be long, at the present rate of pro- 
cedure in Parliament, before the Bill to disestablish 
and disendow the Church in Wales comes to the front. 
The Bolton by-election shows this most clearly, owing 
to the Bishop of S. Asaph having taken the field to 
question Mr. Taylor on his veracity in matters per- 
taining to the Church of Wales, matters which evidently 
the Liberal candidate, or his agent, only wish to be 
answered when in the presence of their own supporters. 

There would be no need for anyone to reply to such 
vague statements as those made by Mr. Taylor if the 
Church of England had allowed her priests, or ordered 
them, to simply and plainly explain to their congrega- 
tions the origin of ‘‘ tithe and endowment ’’. There is 
not one man in one thousand of the labouring class who 
does not firmly believe that the Church of England 
(as what they call ‘‘ the State Church’’) is not paid 
for out of taxes and is maintained by the public purse. 
My own vicar told me six months ago that he could not 
explain matters from the pulpit ‘‘as it was more a 
matter of politics than religion ’’. 

If one finds such apathy among our own clergy in 
defending the Eighth Commandment then there can be 
no doubt that the deliberate breaking of the Tenth will 
be condoned by many who look to their spiritual advisers 
for a lead. 


Yours obediently 
T. P. Goprrey. 


THE TURKISH QUESTION FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAyY REVIEW. 


Springbank Hamilton 
25 November 1912. 
Sir—The Turkish question has long been a thorny 
one for Europe. In 1860 Prosper Mérimée wrote to 
Panizzi, of the British Museum: ‘‘ La France n’a rien 
fait pour hater la chute de l’Empire Ture. Elle en 
voit la ruine prochaine, mais se gardera bien de 
l’accélérer. Je vous ai dit dans le temps le mot de 
Thouvenel: ‘ L’Empire Ture est une accumulation de 
fumiers superposées : fumier turc, fumier grec, fumier 
bulgare. Une révolution en ce pays ne peut mettre au 
jour qu'un fumier’’’. 
Yours truly 


James BELL. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


S. James’s Palace S.W. 
26 November Ig12. 

Sir—With reference to the discussion now proceeding 
in your Review with regard to the Post-Impressionist 
School of Painting, may I remark that the statements 
in the introduction to the Catalogue of Paintings now 
on view at the Grafton Galleries if followed to a logical 
conclusion lead to some amazing results? These state- 
ments, in effect, imply that a Post-Impressionist paint- 
ing does not represent an object but that it has ‘* more 
in common with a piece of music than with a coloured 
photograph’’. Now we may take it for granted that 
a picture must either represent an object or it must 
not. There can be nothing between the two. If I am 
going to paint a coal-scuttle my picture must either 
represent the coal-scuttle as visualised by us or it must 
not. If in the slightest degree the form as seen by us 
is distorted, it is not representation but misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The only way out of the difficulty is for the Post- 
Impressionist to say that he sets up an entirely new 
stimulus to the senses which will evoke the same sensa- 
tions as the object seen by us in everyday life. Music, 
to which Post-Impressionism is compared, is different 
from plastic art in that it is an end in itself. Man 
invented an arbitrary scale and upon it with numerous 
technical devices built up an art man-made entirely. 
The Post-Impressionist to be logical, then, must invent 
an arbitrary scale of colours, or other device, and build 
up an entirely new art. I think it may be stated with 
certainty that the pictures shown at the Grafton Galleries 
do not indicate any signs of fulfilling the conclusions 
to which their statements lead them. 

Yours faithfully AusTIn HERTSLET. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
Surrenden Park Pluckley Kent 
23 November 1912. 

Sir—All the letters one reads in favour of Post- 
Impressionism, whilst consisting of a host of words 
most difficult to understand, and all written from a 
literary point of view, have not a single word of technical 
criticism. The reason is obvious; all these writers are 
‘* writers on art’’ not painters or sculptors. 

These latter look on the whole subject as nonsense 
and childishness ; the so-called ‘‘ artists’’ of the Post- 
Impressionism and Cubism are not artists at all, as they 
have no knowledge of anatomy, drawing, perspec- 
tive, or light and shade. They try to make what we 
artists call *‘ rough notes’’ or sketches or ‘‘ blockings 
out ’’, but have not the technical skill to do so. 

The faces they ‘‘draw’’ (?) have one eye higher 
than the other, the nose on one side, &c., just like 
small children draw, and to call this the art of the 
future is nonsense which no artist is taken in by, but 
only those who write about art, without being able to 
paint themselves. Yours truly 

WALTER WINANS. 


MORTALIA. 


HERE was an isle in the seas of Ur-Qadesh 
Whose magnet cliffs from passing ships would cull 
The iron bolts and nails, and leave the hull 
A flotsam timber-sheaf for waves to thresh. 
We sail such seas. By spells this bodily mesh 
Grows rare. Death, whispering ‘‘ Come! 
days are dull 
Gives Flesh the trysting-itch that no drugs lull; 
Then ‘‘ Whistle and I’ll come to ye ’’, answers Flesh. 


The 


Swallows aligned on yonder. yranary roof— 
A mist—a leaf, can these unlock the springs 
Of human tears? A flower’s death-sentence find 
Joints in our intellectual coat of proof, 
—Whereby the unseen dart of soulless things 
Tipped with dissolving venom hurts the mind? 


J. S. 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. GOSSE’S PEOPLE. 


“ Portraits and Sketches.” By Edmund Gosse. London: 
Heinemann. 1912. 6s. net. 


oo a collection as Mr. Gosse has gathered into 

this volume cannot be frequently expected, where 
personal and critical acquaintance has to be combined. 
The author speaks of the men as he knew them, and 
it is the personal note throughout which has the greater 
weight ; but he sees their personalities always through 
their performance, as one sees figures that carry an 
illumination with them enlarged and made mysterious 
by it in the dark. Perhaps what may prove the most 
popular quality in these studies must be regarded as a 
little prejudicial to their final appeal. There is in most 
of them so vivid an actuality that one closes the volume 
almost with the impression of having studied illustra- 
tions to the text. It may seem ungenerous to object 
to anything so enlightening as those illustrations are, 
were it not that one feels the time not far distant when 
one will remember only the illustrations, and, despite 
their advantage to the reader, it must be admitted 
that, as a permanent impression, some of them may 
prove prejudicial to the objects of the author’s distin- 
guished consideration, and this without in the least 
impugning the accuracy of Mr. Gosse’s recollections. 
Those, for example, who knew the gentle Irish poet 
will easily trace the resemblance which is propounded 
between Aubrey de Vere and the Mad Hatter of 
** Alice’s Adventures’’. It is impossible to imagine the 
least malice in the suggestion, since Aubrey de Vere 
was the very last person by whom malice could be 
bred, and the author’s evident esteem for his lofty 
intellectual ardour, for the freshness and buoyancy of 
his mind, and the ‘‘ beautiful elasticity of his spirit ’’, 
proves the reference to have been prompted solely by 
a somewhat freakish humour, to which we are indebted 
for other vignettes in the volume which may be thought 
to err on the side of shrewdness. 

Here, for example, is one of ‘‘ Orion ’’ Horne, who, 
as a tiny old gentleman in the midst of certain wedding 
festivities, ‘‘ cleared a space around him, and, all un- 
invited, began to sit upon the floor and sing, in a funny 
little cracked voice, Spanish songs to his own accom- 
paniment on the guitar. . . . He was quite bald at the 
top of his head, his milk-white hair was luxuriant at 
the sides, and hung in clusters of ringlets. His mous- 
tache was so long that it became whisker, and in that 
condition drooped, also in creamy ringlets, below his 
chin’’. It requires no acquaintance with the subject 
of the sketch to appreciate its acuity, incongruous as 
that impression is with the personality of a man whose 
whoie life was such an adventure that it was like a 
“book for boys’’. Festus’”’ Bailey offers a less 
provocative silhouette to the cartoonist, and it is, per- 
haps, because he ‘‘ might have sat to any scene-painter 
in Christendom as the type of a poet’’ that Mr. Gosse 
found his head with its cloud of voluminous white hair 
and curled silver beard grow, as the years went by, 
more handsome, ‘‘ almost absurdly, almost irritatingly 
so, like a picture of Connal, ‘ first of mortal men’, in 
some illustrated edition of Ossian’’. But any irrita- 
tion the author felt for the too poetic exterior of the 
poet who only wrote ‘‘ Festus’’ is more than out- 
weighed by the lenient friendliness with which he can 
still regard the Victorian qualities of the poem which 
present, for a younger generation, such an impedi- 
ment to endurance. The paper on Philip James Bailey 
is devoted to a deeper interest than the man himself, 
since it depicts so well a social condition on which 
“Festus ’’ could burst as the herald of a new day, 
a condition so difficult for those to reconstruct who 
have no experience of a literary consorship of the 
imagination remotely resembling that to which Sir 
Henry Taylor gave concrete expression. 

The gentleness of Mr. Whittier seems to have 
softened the etching point of Mr. Gosse’s weapon, or 
perhaps he had dulled it on the dog which appeared 


inclined to refuse him access to the poet’s dwelling, 
though one does not quite know what is the exact 
drift of his definition that ‘‘ it would be difficult to form 
in the imagination a figure more appropriate to Whit- 
tier’s writings than Whittier himself proved to be in 
the flesh ’’’, though he tells us, and clearly feels, that 
‘‘when Whittier is roused he sings with the thrilling 
sweetness of a wood-thrush’’. It is perhaps upon the 
author of ‘‘ John Inglesant ’’ that the delicate sharp- 
ness of Mr. Gosse’s touch falls most effectively. ‘‘ He 
did not seem a part of actual existence; he made his 
entry facendo il bergamasco, and one almost expected 
him to take off his large artificial face, so much too 
big for his body, and reveal a living Shorthouse below.”’ 
That really could hardly have been done better, even 
though it leaves us a little wondering that it should be 
done at all. 

Many, indeed, of these dry-points in prose give the 
impression of having been traced by a rapier, and in 
that of Andrew Lang we are conscious that, at least 
in one instance, the author watched that manner of 
portraiture by another hand. He tells us that ‘‘ if we 
can conceive a seraph being funny it would be in the 
manner of Andrew Lang ’’, and that ‘‘ the bright and 
petulant Merton don”’ was, at the close of his fellow- 
ship, ‘‘ the finest finished product of his age, with the 
bright armour of Oxford burnished on his body to such 
a brilliance that humdrum eyes could scarcely bear the 
radiance of it’’. But he adds that ‘‘ his wit often had 
a depressing, a humiliating effect, against which one’s 
mind presently revolted ’’, and he feels, when all is 
said, that he has failed to explain ‘‘ why Lang’s extra- 
ordinary drollery in conversation so often left on the 
memory a certain sensation of distress ’’. 

The paper in which one is aware of the author’s irony 
in its friendliest familiarity is that which tells of his 
association with Swinburne during some eight years, 
and the regret of all who read it must be that it seems 
to tell us so much less than it might, and often by 
the little it tells only stimulates our suspicions. We 
are given the impression of a very abnormal creature : 
Mr. Gosse used to wonder what might be his 
place in the genus homo. We are offered Maupas- 
sant’s startling description—‘‘ small and thin, amaz- 
ingly thin at first sight, a sort of fantastic appari- 


tion. The forehead was very large under long 
hair, and the face went narrowing down to a 
tiny chin, shaded by a thin tuft of beard . . . while 


what seemed an endless neck joined this head, which 
was alive only in its bright, penetrating and fixed eyes, 
to a body without shoulders, since the upper part of 
Swinburne’s chest seemed scarcely broader than his 
forehead. The whole of this almost supernatural per- 
sonage was stirred by nervous shudders ’’’. There is a 
delightful picture of the poet’s method of forcing a 
hearing of any new poem upon his friends, arriving 
with his breast pocket bulging with manuscript, but 
buttoned across his chest, floating about the room, 
greeting his host and hostess ‘‘ with many little becks 
of the head, and affectionate smiles, and light wavings 
of the fingers’’; finally settling himself with rigid 
immobility in a chair, and paving the way for the pres- 
sure which was to induce him to read aloud the treasure 
he had brought with him. The whole essay is 
extremely interesting, and not less may be said of 
almost all the studies, which attempt a form of bio- 
graphy, described by M. Paul Desjardins as “la 
cinématographie d’une abeille dans le mystére de la 
mellification ’’, which is neither an analysis of the pro- 
duct, nor a dissection of the producer ; and it is remark- 
able with what sympathy and understanding the author 
observes the collection of such varied and unrelated 
stores of honey. 

Perhaps the author whom he has considered with 
the least success is Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié, but he 
makes amends for this in an admirable study of M. 
André Gide, since though one may not agree completely 
with its estimates of that ‘‘ luminous Levite’’, and 
though one may place a higher estimate than it appears 
to countenance on the conception of ‘‘ Philoctéte ’’ and 
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“Le Roi Candaule’’, the friendliest welcome must be 
given to so illuminating an attempt to enlarge the 
small circle of M. Gide’s readers in this country. If 
an antidote should be required to the shrewdness of 
Mr. Gosse’s wit, though that, indeed, can hardly be 
needed, it may be found in the sketches of Wolcott 
Balestier and Mandell Creighton, which breathe nothing 
but warm recollection of friendship and supreme regret, 
though neither in the least confuses his acute and un- 
flinching sense of character, to which the entire volume 


owes so much of its value. 


MORE LETTERS FROM PITT. 

‘Pitt and Napoleon: Essays and Letters.” By 
J. Holland Rose. London: Bell. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mee volume is virtually an appendix to Dr. Rose’s 
Life of Pitt, and contains material which for 

one reason or another could not be included in the solid 
biography that we owe to the author’s _unwearied 
erudition. It consists partly of essays on various topics, 
some of which belong strictly to the author’s Life of 
Napoleon, and partly of original material, mainly letters 
from or to Pitt. The contents therefore are sufficiently 
varied to appeal to two different classes of readers, the 
specialist primarily interested in new documentary 
sources, and the educated public willing to learn the 
conclusions of a competent specialist on controverted 
historical topics or broad issues of policy with which 
Pitt or Napoleon was primarily concerned. The 
specialist student will probably regard the letters 
published for the first time as the most valuable feature 
of the volume : and they fill about one hundred and fifty 
pages, very nearly one-half of the book. Letters from 
or to Pitt, it is almost a truism to point out, have the 
double value of all letters of a first-rate political figure 
—a persona! value in the light they throw on character, 
an historical value as original authorities for events. 
No one, whatever his view of Pitt’s place in British 
history or his estimate of his statesmanship, can 
seriously question Pitt’s pre-eminence in the political life 
of his generation. We can easily have too much of 
the second-rate figures. We cannot have too much of 
what Pitt himself thought and wrote. And the letters 
that Dr. Rose publishes are a most instructive and 
interesting series, enhanced by the inclusion of letters 
from men like Grenville, Burke, Windham, Canning 
and others. The letters from Canning, for example 
(pp. 318-334), are as important as they are charac- 
teristic. It is impossible here adequately to analyse 
and sum up the historical significance of this Pitt 
correspondence, for it abounds in suggestive points. 
And a few lines that may arrest a specialist student’s 
attention may also require a page to explain why. 
Quotation would be easy were there not so much to 
quote. Let three citations suffice. If anyone were 
tempted to doubt Chatham’s influence on his son and 
that son’s amazing precocity, let him copy out and 
pause on this sentence written in 1770 (let us remember 
the date for there is a subtle allusion to it in the later 
part) when William Pitt was eleven years old: ‘‘ Dear 
Papa, From the weather we have had here I flatter 
myself that the sun shone on your expedition, and 


that the views were enough enliven’d thereby to prevent 


the drowsy Morpheus from taking the opportunity of 
the heat to diffuse his poppies upon the eyes of any 
one of the travellers (whose names I mention not 
lest it should come to the ears of the Attorney-General 
and he should file an information ex officio against 
me)’’. Prodigious! seems a colourless comment on 
this astonishing sentence. On 13 June 1798 (again let 
us note the date) the King writes to Pitt: ‘‘ No further 
indulgences must be granted to the Roman Catholics, as 
no country can be governed where there is more than 
one established religion; the others may be tolerated, 
but that cannot extend further [than] to have [leave] 
to perform their religious duties according to the tenets 
of their Church, for which indulgence they cannot have 
any share in the government of the State’’ (p. 244). 


What interpretation did Pitt put upon this explicit 
statement of the King’s convictions and fixed prin- 
ciples? Apart from other evidence on the subject, had 
a Prime Minister who for sixteen years had been on 
terms of intimate political intercourse with his 
Sovereign and had received this and similar declara- 
tions any reason to be surprised that a proposal 
eighteen months later to admit Roman Catholics to the 
Legislature would meet with a flat negative and un- 
compromising opposition? Once again: Grenville 
writes on 1 August 1799 to Pitt: ‘‘ It is now more than 
three months that these plans have been in agitation. 

. . We ought surely to have known our own mind 
before we proposed these plans at Petersbg, as 
certain of success, which we must now write that we 
abandon as hopeless’’. We ought indeed. Napoleon 
had a disagreeable gift between 1796 and 1805 of 
anticipating the historian and underlining by his action 
the *‘oughts ’’ of British statesmen. 

The essays cover a wide range of topics. It requires 
a literary critic of an unusually high order to say any- 
thing new and permanently impressive of ‘‘ The Oratory 
of Pitt’’. Dr. Rose’s criticism and appreciation are 
sensible, true and, at many points, obvious. But just 
as it is difficult, if not impossible, for a biographer who 
has never lived in and known the House of Commons 
from the inside to write the life of a Disraeli or a 
Gladstone, so is it difficult for an historical expert to 
pronounce the just verdict on political oratory. The 
purely literary tests and canons can be very misleading. 
It would not be difficult, applying purely literary tests, 
to assert that Bright’s best speeches as examples of 
English prose are unsurpassable ; but is that equivalent 
to asserting that Bright was a greater orator than 
Chatham, Fox, Canning or Gladstone? Dr. Rose is 
seen to greater advantage as an essayist when he is 
tackling a broad but concrete historical problem, where 
his great knowledge, both of the material and the points 
at issue, makes him a formidable opponent to those 
who disagree and always entitle his conclusions to 
the most respectful consideration. The two essays 
on ‘‘ Pitt and Earl Fitzwilliam’? and ‘‘ Was Pitt 
responsible for the Quiberon Disaster? ’’ are admirable 
examples of the help such studies can afford. In the 
first Dr. Rose clinches the argument that if Fitzwilliam 
is to be defended and Pitt blamed in that disastrous 
episode it is impossible, if we have any regard for 
historical evidence, to contend that Fitzwilliam was 
implicitly or explicitly authorised by the Cabinet to 
act as he did. We agree with Dr. Rose in thinking 
that ‘‘ Pitt did not handle the Fitzwilliam affair either 
firmly or judiciously ’’, but the evidence marshalled and 
summed up in the essay proves up to the hilt that 
Fitzwilliam when he went to Dublin had not a free 
hand to do as he thought fit, and that if he concluded 
he had he was guilty of a breach of promise to the 
British Cabinet. Whether he ought to have had a free 
hand or not to have gone at all without it are issues 
wholly different from the specific question, on what 
understanding did he go, and did he keep or contravene 
that understanding? The short essay on ‘‘ Pitt and the 
Relief of the Poor’’, discussing the Prime Minister’s 
Abortive Bill of 1796, is an instructive expansion of 
the passage in the second volume of the biography 
dealing with it. And the fuller detail in the essay only 
confirms the unfavourable verdict to be found in the 
biography. Pitt in a word was endeavouring to legis- 
late in a hurry, with very imperfect knowledge and 
singularly ill-equipped against the criticism of experts 
and the political onslaughts of the Opposition. It is 
not a passage in his career that his admirers will wish 
to remember, and it suggests disquieting reflexions on 
the statesman’s insight and acquaintance with the facts. 

Enough has probably been said to justify the view 
that most readers will find in this volume much to 
interest them. Waterloo, Marbot, Trafalgar, Napoleon 
at Elba—Dr. Rose has something to say on all of 
them—are like Mary Stuart and Walter Scott. We 
can always read the last word of the specialist on 
these problems, not least because we both suspect and 
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hope that it will not be the last word. And the historical 
student, in addition, will mark this volume with his 
pencil and put it on a shelf to which he has easy access. 


GERMANY THROUGH PURITAN GLASSES. 


“Germany and the German Emperor.’ By G. H. Perris. 
London: Melrose, 1912. 12s. 6d. 
M R. PERRIS is an honest man with terrific preju- 
dices. He is a rabid Free Trader and abhors con- 
scription. There are times when his prejudices run away 
with him, and he writes of the Germans as though they 
were British Nonconformists. As thus: ‘‘ Four million 
Socialist voters, who have themselves gone through 
their term of army service . . . loathe militarism as 
the great obstacle at once to democracy and peace ; and 
hundreds of thousands of good Germans have emigrated 
to escape the drill sergeant’’. If this long book had 
been written in support of so ludicrous a thesis, we 
should dismiss it with a regret that so much patience 
and ingenuity had been devoted to the maintenance of 
the obviously absurd. But it is only at rare moments 
that the little Nonconformist demon gets the better of 
Mr. Perris and makes him pen nonsensical generalisa- 
tions utterly unjustified by his argument. The little 
demon has indeed managed to mislead him pretty badly 
in his forecast of the future of the German State; 
but the bulk of the book deals with the evolution of 
modern Germany, and here Mr. Perris’ clear apprecia- 
tion of facts guides him rightly. He has put to himself 
the question, how is it that Germany, which for centuries 
exhibited such striking achievements of artistic and intel- 
lectual endeavour, should have failed in politics until 
forty years since? ‘To this question the first half of the 
book supplies an answer. 

It is not a perfect answer. But its very imperfection 
is a merit, since it is due to an effort at completeness. 
Wishing to probe the matter thoroughly, Mr. Perris 
takes us back to the very beginning, and in the first 


hundred pages of his book attempts a sketch of Ger- } 


many from the fall of the Roman Empire until the be- 
ginning of the modern era. This sort of thing is almost 
impossibly difficult, and Mr. Perris has just failed to 
bring it off. He has failed, we think, because he rapidly 
absorbed quantities of facts for the purpose of writing 
these chapters and then wrote them before he had 
thoroughly digested his material. It was the easier for 
him to go wrong, because he had a grip of a few big 
principles which successively give the key to the history 
of centuries. Round these principles he grouped his 
masses of facts, intending of course to throw light upon 
his ideas, but succeeding only in obscuring them. Had 
Mr. Perris given us a single short introductory chapter, 
he would probably have produced a brilliant piece of 
historical generalisation. | Had he brooded over his 
material for a year or so and then worked it out at 
length, he would perhaps have written first-rate his- 
tory. As it is, the reader is painfully conscious of the 
endeavour to pack too much into a paragraph. There 
are pages of ponderous intractable material, and then, 
suddenly, an illuminating phrase gives a taste of Mr. 
Perris’ true quality. Of the cause of the Reformation 
he significantly says, ‘‘ When Rome, never more than 
half converted to Christianity, re-discovered her 
paganism, a revolt of the grave north became inevi- 
table ’’ ; of post-Lutheran Germany, ‘‘ Money, printing, 
gunpowder; these are the essential forces of what is 
called the Reformation. They came into common use 
simultaneously at the time of the disastrous change in 
the great trade routes; and between them Germany 
festered through centuries of indescribable strife ’’; of 
the constructive ideas of the sixteenth century, ‘‘ Geneva 
dreamed of a theocracy that would work like one of its 
newly invented watches’’; of Frederick the Great, 
“making many blunders he retrieved them all by sheer 
driving power ’’; and of the benevolent despots of the 
eighteenth century, ‘‘ the petty precursors of Bismarck 
knew that a generation of metaphysicians is easily 
governed’’. The man who can coin phrases like these 
has it in him to make many complex things clear. 


When he fails it is all the fault of those intractable 
prejudices of his. 

The failure is greatest in dealing with Bismarck. 
Mr. Perris is too honest to try to blind his readers to 
Bismarck’s greatness. He notes the qualities in which 
he set an example to his time, his high manners, 
patriotism, simple piety. He recognises his splendid 
characteristics—‘‘ his sheer strength, fearlessness, 
breadth of outlook, promptitude, and variety of re- 
source’’. He is quite clear that Germany was clamour- 
ing for union, that the bureaucrats had failed and the 
men of 1848 had failed, that there was no way left 
except Bismarck’s way, and that Germany looks for- 
ward to a future just because Bismarck did his work 
finally. In fact Mr. Perris would be a Bismarckian if 
only his demon would let him. But his demon is insis- 
tent, driving him to pick holes in Bismarck’s work and 
to talk about Alsace and Poland and the grievances 
of the Centre and Free Trade and conscription and 
Socialism until it almost appears that the Hohen- 
zollerns are about to follow the Manchus. But Mr. 
Perris does not really believe it. 

The title of the book shows that the author has 
bestowed special pains on the short section dealing 
with William II. Being a Puritan, Mr. Perris finds 
the Emperor theatrical. Puritanism loves the drab 
and cannot understand the instinct which makes 
colour express the spirit of modern German organisa- 
tion. But, apart from this weakness, Mr. Perris does 
justice to the Emperor. He finds him an easy character 
to study. ‘* No modern monarch has spoken so much, 
and none has expressed himself in so many aspects of 
public life.’’ Mr. Perris is perfectly clear about the 
Emperor’s intense sincerity, though he finds it hard to 
understand how a man in his position can let himself 
always speak what is uppermost in his mind. What is 
more, he recognises how the Emperor’s character 
has become steadily broader and stronger during his 
twenty-four vears’ reign. The whole study is too good 
to be spoilt by quotation of epigrammatic bits, but we 
venture to cite one passage, that in which Mr. Perris 
examines the Emperor’s attitude to art. ‘‘ He sees 
Germany under himself blossoming, like Italy under the 
Renaissance Princes and France under the Grand 
Monarque, into a splendid primacy of artistic life. 
But, unlike those times, the art of to-day is to serve the 
moral ideal.’’ It is inevitable that Mr. Perris should 
quarrel with the Emperor's theory of the ideal, but 
there is more than a little truth in the description of 
contemporary German art as ‘‘ the romantic in modern 
military uniform ’’. 

After this account of the Emperor we have three final 
chapters, of which the first leads nowhere and the other 
two are wrong through and through. The first gives 
a sound historical sketch of Anglo-German relations, 
but its climax collapses in quotation of arid platitudes 
spoken by Sir Edward Grey. The last two chapters, 
‘* The Economic Revolution of To-day’’ and ‘‘ The 
Political Revolution of To-morrow ”’, are all prejudice. 
Mr. Perris cannot expect any reasonable man to follow 
him through his argument that Germany has not 
prospered under her tariff. As for politics, he believes 
in parliamentarianism, and thus is.zolves himself in a 
tangle of absurdities. One instance will suffice. Mr. 
Perris makes all the capital he can out of the Prussian 
franchise, and then writes: ‘‘ It is not surprising that, 
under such a system, even when a desperate campaign 
was being waged against it, only a third of the electors 
should take the trouble to vote’. Alas for Mr. Perris’ 
doctrine. Two-thirds of the Prussian electorate, on his 
own admission, declined to strike a blow against the 
system under which he represents them as writhing. 


PAPAL CLAIMS. 
‘**Papalism.” By Edward Denny. London: Rivingtons. 
1912. 21s. net. 
WE venture to think that if in 1896 Cardinal 
Vaughan had not wrecked the attempt of the 
Abbé Portal and Lord Halifax to effect an understand- 
ing between the Roman and Anglican communions, this 
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learned volume would either never have been written 
or at any rate would have taken a somewhat different 
form. The effect of the condemnation of Anglican 
orders by Leo XIII. has tended to accentuate the 
antagonism of the Church of England to the Papal 
claims at the very time when for various reasons these 
claims are more enthusiastically accepted by Roman 
Catholics than was the case in past ages. It is signi- 
ficant of this antagonism that a High Churchman 
like Mr. Denny should have selected Leo XIII.’s 
Encylical, ‘‘ Satis Cognitum”’, for attack. It will be 
remembered that this Encyclical appeared in the June 
of 1896, not quite three months before the unfortu- 
nate Bull, ‘Curae Apostolice’’, shattered Lord 
Halifax’s hopes. Cardinal Vaughan and the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
newspaper persuaded the British public to see in this 
Encyclical nothing but a commonplace presentation of 
pure Ultramontanism, of which the only object was to 
snub the reunionists. This was unfortunate. The *‘ Satis 
Cognitum’”’ was a pronouncement of first-rate theo- 
logical importance, and may yet prove a turning-point 
in the theology of the Church of Rome. 


of the East. Not a single one of the Greek Fathers 
for the first six centuries connects the position of the 
Bishop of Rome in the Church with our Lord’s pro- 
mises to S. Peter, and it is therefore, as our author 
says, hard to see how Papalism can ‘“‘ have been the 
venerable and constant belief ’’ of the Church in the 
East in any age; but if this cannot be shown, no small 
portion of the argument of the ‘‘ Satis Cognitum ”’ in 
favour of the Papal claims falls to the ground. 

Having so good a case against Ultramontanism, it 
is unfortunate that Mr. Denny should have weakened 
it by laying undue stress on the influence of the 
pseudo-Isidorian decretals on the Papal position. No 
doubt these forgeries misled theologians and canonists 
and did much mischief. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that they were not made in the interests of the 
Papacy, the idea of the forger being to weaken the 
claims made on behalf of the metropolitans in the Galli- 
can Church in the episcopal interest, and in truth it 


| cannot be said that the Hildebrandine Papacy based its 


It is true | 


that it sets forth the Papal claims on the lines laid | 


down in the Vatican decrees; but the arguments are 
drawn from Scripture and the Fathers, while the deve- 
lopment theory once so dear to English Romanists 
is ignored. 
certain Ultramontane circles that Bishops are mere 
Papal Vicars is expressly denied, and it is regrettable 
that Mr. Denny should have attempted in this book 
to minimise the effect of this important admission. In 
the distinction that it draws between the ecclesia unica 


Moreover, the opinion once common in | 


arguments on them. The “ Petri privilegium ”’ as laid 
down in the Gospel was the claim of Hildebrand as it 
was the claim of S. Leo and Gregory the Great. Indeed, 
as our Archbishops told Leo. XIII. in their Responsio, 
the difference between Rome and the Church of England 
(and for that matter the Churches of the East) rests on 
a different construction of the same Gospel, on which 


| difference Greeks and Anglicans confidently appeal to 


and the ecclesia una the Encyclical seems to admit the | 


efficacy, though not the legitimacy, of the ministrations 
of a schismatic hierarchy. In its appeal to the memo- 
ries of Pope Stephen and Cyprian it almost seems to 
contemplate relations between the Papacy and the 
episcopate which, as Lord Halifax has said, might not 
seem inadmissible to members of the Church of 
England. If some of its claims on behalf of the 
Papacy find no warrant in the faith of the Primitive 
Church, the Encyclical had at least placed the Anglo- 
Roman controversy on a high level, and might (had 
it not been for the unfortunate condemnation of 
Anglican orders) have offered a reasonable basis 
for a conference between Anglican and Roman theo- 
logians. 

So much, however, has controversy hardened dis- 
putants that this very Encyclical, of which Lord 
Halifax approved and which Mr. Gladstone read 
without ‘‘dark anticipations’’, is treated by Mr. 
Denny as a statement of claims which the Church is 
not only free to reject, but which she is bound to 
repudiate in loyalty to the Divine Head of the Church. 
In the interests of Christian peace and unity it is 
regrettable that Mr. Denny should take up such a 
position ; but, however regrettable, it is not surprising 
that the intolerant attitude of Cardinal Vaughan and 
his followers should have awakened in at least one 
High Churchman a counter fanaticism as fierce as 
their own. We trust, however, that in the Anglo- 
Roman controversy of the future the Anglican attitude 
will rather be that of Lord Halifax and Mr. Gladstone 
in the great controversy of 1896 than that of the 
author of this volume. 

As a contribution to controversial theology the book 
has nevertheless a great value. If Mr. Denny’s atti- 
tude to reunion is disappointing his tone as a controver- 
sialist, though hard and unsympathetic, is rarely unfair. 
He has a real grip of the Fathers, and he presses with 
great force the impossibility of discovering in the 
Church of the first six centuries the Roman Papacy 
as it exists to-day. If the Pope was always recognised 
as holding de jure divino the primacy of jurisdiction 
in theological controversies, why in the days of Arius 
or Nestorius was the appeal made not to Rome, but 
to a general council? Quotations from the Fathers 
may be used to support the most extreme Ultramon- 
tanism, but the testimony of the Fathers as a whole 
points in the opposite direction. And even more fatal 
to Papal claims is the witness of the Orthodox Church 


the teaching of the undivided Church. 

And Mr. Denny further weakens his case by laying 
undue stress on merely political reasons as the explana- 
tion of the origin of the Papal claims. The political 
position of Rome may explain the growth of the Papacy 
in the ninth century. It cannot explain the Pope’s 
power in the days when Rome was pagan. Yet before 
the first century had closed the Church in Rome had 
on purely religious grounds obtained a genuine ascend- 
ancy over the other Churches. This Church consecrated 
by the martyrdom of S. Peter and S. Paul became almost 
from the first the common centre of Christianity. In 
all the great controversies its bishops and presbyteriate 
spoke in tones of authority, even to the Churches of 
Antioch and Alexandria; but its fame before the days 
of Constantine was the fame of the Church that guarded 
the tombs of the Apostles, not of the Church that was 
located near the palace of Cesar. 


A MINOR MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


“Correspondence of Sarah Spencer, Lady Lyttelton, 
1787-1870." Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Hugh 
Wyndham. London: Murray. 1912. 15s. net. 

‘| Spencers and the Lytteltons are, as everybody 

knows, the salt of the earth, at least of the Whig 
earth. These are the letters of Lady Sarah Spencer, 
who married the third Lord Lyttelton, covering a period 
from the death of the younger Pitt to the death of the 

Prince Consort, giving us pleasant peeps into the inner 

life of the lords and ladies of the Regency, and winding 

up with a pretty picture of the Royal family at the time 

of Queen Victoria’s marriage. The following is a 

sentence from a letter dated 1808: ‘‘ There is a steam- 

engine to run a race against any racehorse at New- 
market next meeting in October, and they say it will 
certainly win. I really should like to see it; I suppose 
it is a sort of self-moving carriage’’. Strange to say 
there are hardly any politics in the letters—one always 
thinks of Whig ladies as what Addison called ‘‘ states- 
women’’. But Mr. Lyttelton. was a strong anti- 
suffragette, for we find him lecturing his dutiful Sarah 
thus in 1819, a time of great political excitement. ‘ I 
think it becomes you much, and it is a very good 
habitual state of mind for a woman not to concern 
herself at all about politics, except when they force 
themselves on her attention; and I think I am to 
blame in having said so much to you on the subject.’’ 

What would the Lyttons and the Pankhursts and the 

Lawrences say to this marital homily? It is sadly 

**vieux jeu’’. 
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‘*Mama’”’, who is a very great lady indeed, none 
other than Lavinia Countess Spencer, gives her 
‘* dearest beloved Sal’’ a very vivid description of the 
horrors of travelling in Italy at this period. ‘‘ And as 
for inns, oh, oh, such coupe gorge caverns. How- 
ever Lord S. had William to sleep in his room : George 
and the docter likewise in one room, and I with the two 
women in mine; and in an adjoining hole Jean Martinet 
and Francois, with a kind of screen our only separation. 
It is wonderful to find in travelling on the Continent 
how soon all distinction of rank and sex is lost. We 
all now have got to that agreeable state of savage life ; 
and only that we still keep up that rare and useless 
custom of washing and swashing we should pig it as 
comfortably as they wallow in Italy, where regularly 
the Vetturino travellers, men and women, sleep in 
one room, and where by no chance at the inns where 
ihey stop, and where sometimes we are obliged to sleep, 
do you find looking-glasses, basons, bottles, or tables, 
for any toilet whatever, but generally four beds and 
two or three ricketty stools for seats, and no other 
furniture a la lettre.’’ If that was how Lord and Lady 
Spencer with their family and servants were accommo- 
dated, we can only admire the courage of the aristocracy 
in making the grand tour. 

The latter half of the correspondence is devoied to 
the intimate life of Windsor Castle during the first 
dozen years of Queen Victoria’s reign, when Lady 
Lyttelton was lady-in-waiting and governess to the 
royal children. Lady Lyttelton has neither the humour 
nor the penetration of Madame D’Arblay, still less the 
malicious wit of Lord Hervey, which make the Court 
chronicles of the second and third Georges such good 
reading. Besides, the early Court life of Queen Victoria 
has been pretty well done by Sir Sidney Lee and Lord 
Esher, the letters of the Queen herself leaving us little 
to learn. However there is always a large number of 
worthy men and women, particularly the latter, who 
will be keenly interested in reading how the Princess 
Royal and the Prince of Wales crowed and cried and, 
sucked their necklaces when babies, and will be ravished 
by Lady Lyttelton’s sketch of the Queen taking her feet 
out of a bath, pulling on her stockings without drying 
her royal extremities, and scuttling along the corridor 
of Windsor en peignoir to fetch a letter from Prince 
Albert’s bedroom. And really if we must read nursery 
details perhaps those of a royal nursery are better than 
those of our friends, who merely bore us about their 
brats. 


NATURALISTS NOT AT HOME. 


“Reptiles, Amphibia, Fishes and Lower Chordata.” 
By Richard Lydekker, J. T. Cunningham, G. A. 
Boulenger and J. Arthur Thomson. London: 
Methuen. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIS work is Volume III. of a series of four volumes 
with the general title ‘‘ Animal Life ’’, under the 
editorship of Mr. W. P. Pycraft, and intended to be 
an ‘‘ evolutionary natural history ’’. The present volume 
is edited by Mr. J. T. Cunningham, and on a florid 
wrapper it is stated that no other book ‘‘ has yet pieced 
together the story of these creatures on the lines now 
followed ’’, and that the writers are not merely ‘‘ spe- 
cialists of eminence, but well-known and _ successful 
exponents of the results of biological science to the 
general public’’. It would be curious to know who 
is the author of these brave words. Mr. Lydekker is 
certainly an extremely well-known and capable writer, 
with a wide knowledge of natural history; but he is 
a specialist on mammals and particularly on hoofed 
and horned mammals, and we should be extremely 
surprised to hear that he himself would claim to be a 
specialist on reptiles, the group on which he has written 
in this volume. Mr. Boulenger is without doubt the 
highest living authority on amphibians (which, however, 
he is almost pedantically careful to call batrachians, and 
not amphibians as they are called here), but the section 
on that subject is written by Mr. J. T. Cunningham 


and Mr. Boulenger, and Mr. J. T. Cunningham is cer- 
tainly not a specialist on the group. Mr. Boulenger is 
also one of the highest authorities, if not the highest 
living authority, on fishes, but the section on that group 
is written entirely by Mr. J. T. Cunningham. Pro- 
tessor Arthur Thomson is another specialist of eminence, 
but his work has been done on sex and heredity and on 
hydroids, and if it so happen that he has devoted any 
particular attention to the groups with which he deals 
in this volume, the results, so far as we are aware, 
have not vet appeared in zoological literature. 

The task which Mr. Pycraft originally proposed to 
himself in designing his series was that the volumes 
should give an account of the animal kingdom that was 
neither overburdened by anatomy nor dragged down by 
a weight of systematic treatment. It was to present a 
study of animals as of ‘‘ living organisms, moulded in 
part by an inherent constitution, and in part by that 
struggle for existence which is the lot of every living 
thing ’’’. Mr. Pycraft himself wrote the first volume 
that appeared, and his “ History of Birds ’’ excellently 
carried out his intention. It was really a new book on 
birds written from a new point of view, full of informa- 
tion, much of which was original but all presented from 
an individual point of view. The structure and anatomy 
were dealt with only so far as they seemed to throw 
light on relation to environment ; eggs and nests, nest- 
lings, voung birds and adults, past history, habits and 
habitat were seen with the eyes of an evolutionary 
naturalist, and although the conclusions may have been 
sometimes a little forced, they gave the book colour and 
vigour. An obvious comparison could be made with 
Mr. Evans’ volume on birds in the Cambridge 
Natural History. Mr. Evans dealt systematically with 
the groups, using structure, habit and distribution 
chiefly as they explained classification. The volumes 
were complementary, each in its own fashion interest- 
ing and useful to the general reader and the ornitho- 
logist. 

Unfortunately for the many-authored and much-edited 
volume now before us, it is also possible to compare 
it with the Cambridge Natural History. In that 
excellent series Dr. Gadow has a volume on ‘‘ Amphibia 
and Reptiles ’’, which is not only a sufficiently complete 
account, for a popular work, of the systematic side 
of the subjects, but from beginning to end is full of 
precisely that relation of the living organism to the 
environment which can be treated properly only by a 
writer who knows anatomy and systematic zoology, and 
who has a love and a great practical knowledge of the 
living creatures themselves. Mr. Lydekker’s stolid 
section on reptiles is sound and well-informed, but it is 
wholly the routine work of an accomplished writer 
getting through a job. The section on amphibia by Mr. 
Cunningham and Mr. Boulenger is so smeared and 
blurred by its joint authorship that we do not know what 
to make of it. Why Mr. Boulenger, who knows Batra- 
chians, living and dead, as few people have ever known 
them, took Mr. Cunningham on his back, we do not 
know. Did he not revise a proof of the result of the 
joint authorship? 

The Cambridge volume on fishes and ascidians covers 
the same ground as Mr. Cunningham’s section on fishes 
and those by Professor A. Thomson on cyclostomes and 
Lower Chordata. The Cambridge volume was written 
by Dr. Harmer, the late Professor Bridge, Professor 
Herdman, and Mr. Boulenger, each dealing separately 
with subjects on which they are recognised authorities. 
Although they did not reach quite the remarkable 
success of Dr. Gadow in combining anatomy, systematic 
zoology and bionomics,.-they at least made Mr. 
Cunningham’s rambling discourse on fishes and Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s perfunctory lecture notes (chiefly in 
numbered paragraphs) entirely superfluous. Mr. 
Pycraft had a valuable idea and began well, but the 
merit of his own volume will not carry the heavy burden 
of this perfunctory and unnecessary book. 
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PRIMITIVE PRACTICES AND BELIEFS. 


“Qmens and Superstitions of Southern India.” 
E. T. Thurston, London: Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d, net. 


“The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea.” 
By R. W. Williamson, London: Macmillan. 1912. 
14s, net. 

“The Lushei Kuki Clans.” By J. Shakespear. London: 
Macmillan. 1912. 10s. net. 


M R. THURSTON was Superintendent of the 

Ethnographic Survey in the Madras Presidency. 
In this book we have an elaboration of a chapter in 
his great work on the castes. It deals with a popula- 
tion of nearly fifty millions in Madras, Travancore, 
and Cochin; and is a mine of information that will 
be worked for many years to come. The material 
makes up a rather unwieldy mass which needs much 
elaboration and classification; and a great deal of it 
can only be rightly understood by comparison with 
other times and places. We have a collection of beliefs 
and practices which are much more than mere folk- 
survivals; for they play a great part in the life of 
all classes and creeds. Here we are brought upon real 
things, the real mind of a people, upon which the word- 
spinning of prolix philosophies and unassimilated 
Western ideas is but a thin crust. 

Life in Malabar is full of signs and omens; some 
seventy objects and events are good omens, such as 
birds and beasts moving left to right, a rainbow seen 
to the left or the right (if in front it is a bad omen) ; 
buttermilk, raw rice, and so forth. To see coconut- 
fibre, lame or blind men, or one of about sixty other 
objects is a bad omen. To dine with a friend or rela- 
tion on Monday, Wednesday, Friday or Saturday is 
well ; but to do this on other days brings about hatred. 

In India, too, can be seen many illustrations of the 
ever-present need that those who have to deal with 
subject-races should know something of their thoughts. 
For instance, when some missionaries gave a feast to 
jungle Paliyans the very outset was marred through 
betel and tobacco being set beside the food; they are 
of evil omen, being put in the grave beside the dead. 
Again, in Madras it is held unlucky by the arrack- 
dealers to turn the measures upside down. The 
Government had given out aluminium measures, which 
corroded, so the dealers were told to turn them upside 
dows, and refused. Then a shape was issued which 
could not stand upright; whereupon the dealers fixed 
indiarubber rings on the vessels. At last the Govern- 
ment had to compromise by trying to induce the dealers 
to hang the vessels on pegs. Such examples are full 
of meaning. It is remarkable how even a European 
mind takes on the popular thought around it. A Euro- 
pean police officer is found refusing to start in search 
of a criminal because he had come across a cat, an 
unlucky omen. 

Elements are to be found in this popular thought 
which in other places have great importance in social 
life. We find in Telugu that the word for ‘‘ seven ”’ 
is not used because it means also ‘‘ weeping ’’; so in 
Tamil ‘‘ ten” is not used, for it denotes the day when 
a widow lays aside her emblems of wedded life ; these 
are word-taboos. In Malabar we find snake-worship ; 
in Travancore there is a sixteen-acre grove with a snake 
king and queen. There are also various snake-tales 
which belong to a widespread cycle. Snakes are be- 
lieved to wed mortal women, an expression of a very 
ancient set of ideas. Human sacrifice in India for the 
crops has been carried out as late as 1883; indeed it 
is probably still going on, though outwardly goats, 
buffaloes and pigs are used as substitutes. A pleasing 
goddess among the many is one to whom offerings must 
on no account be more than one pie (about one-twelfth 
of a penny). 

This great collection of material will no doubt be 
further classified and arranged by other hands; but 
it must ever be a standard work. - 


By 
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100,000 le enjoy perfect hearing by the aid 
Ot the NEW STOLZ ELECTROPHONE. 
Actual testimony from grateful persons who 
have had their hearing restored will, we feel 
sure, have more weight than anything we can 
say. Knowing this, we request everyone suffer- 
ing from deafness to send at once for our 
booklet “ Results ”—it contains many unsolicited 
testimonials from persons in every grade of 
life, who have been relieved from this dreadful 
affliction, highly praising the efficiency of the 
Stolz Electrophone, thus proving that it is a 
genuine scientific invention. Briefly, the 
STOLZ ELECTROPHONE is a miniature 
telephone, so constructed that it magnifies the 
sound waves and transmits them to the inner 
ear, thus enabling the deaf to again enjoy 
perfect hearing. Why not you? 


WRITE FOR GRATIS & POST FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET TO THE 


Stolz Electrophone Co. 
(LONDON), Ltd. 


BYRON HOUSE, 82-85 FLERT ST., £.6. 


West End Office : 199 Piccadilly, W. 
Harrods’ Stores, Brompton Rd., S.W. 
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Mr. Williamson, having retired from the practice 
of the law, was happily inspired to undertake the study 
of a primitive people. After many delays he found 
himself in 1910 among the Mafulu. These are a barely- 
known tribe living in the mountains that are seen from 
Yule Island in Southern New Guinea towering into the 
clouds, and densely covered with forest seemingly to 
their very tops. Mr. Williamson’s legal training was 
a most valuable preparation for the task of finding and 
estimating the evidence; and his work has great 
scientific value. Moreover, he had the support and 
help, which he handsomely acknowledges, of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, who have penetrated thus far 
inland. 

There are perhaps three distinct races in New 
Guinea; and a negrito or pygmy race besides. The 
Mafulu seem to be essentially negritos modified by 
Papuan and Melanesian elements. As such their cul- 
ture is likewise relatively simple, at least so far as 
social organisation is concerned. But Mr. Williamson 
frankly avows that as to the religious ideas he is in 
much uncertainty, in spite of the help given him by 
the Fathers of the Mission with their five years’ experi- 
ence. There seems to be no belief in a Great Being, 
beyond a personage who once passed through their 
country from East to West, giving them their whole 
culture. There is a belief in the ghosts of the dead, 
who dwell on the mountain-tops for ever; but there 
seems to be hardly any worship. A certain palm is 
specially connected with spirits; and we see some of 
the difficulties in missionary work when we read how 
one of the Fathers after cutting down one of these was 
by a coincidence badly stricken with illness that very 
night and had to be carried down to the coast! The 
book has some good photographs, and Mr. William- 
son must be congratulated on his plucky journey. May 
it show the way to others! There is much work for 
any who can share his aims; but let us be spared the 
weakly imaginings of unequipped journalists on coast- 
ing steamers. 

North-east from Chittagong lies a welter of tribes 
belonging to a Tibeto-Burman stock, including the 
Manipuri. The third book on our list, published 
under Government auspices, deals with these peoples, 
and gives a great mass of information. It suffers, 
however, from a certain lack of orderly arrangement ; 


but is full of valuable material. The linguistics are | 


barely touched on, one reason being that this field of 
work has been already entered upon by others. A 
special interest, however, lies in this direction; for in 
the Mon-Khmer tongues, spoken by certain tribes of 
this same ‘Tibeto-Burman stock, organic likenesses 
have been found connecting them with the Polynesian 


and giving a new clue for tracing the movements of | 


the Pacific peoples. 
The Lushei are essentially an agricultural people. 
They live in villages perched on the hill-tops, which 


were found stockaded when the country first came under | 


British influence. Nowadays, when the constant fear 
of attack has gone, the villages are becoming smaller. 
In the old days they used to be moved about every 
five years, so that there was never any great accumula- 
tion of possessions. 

Though there was continual fighting between the 
villages, Colonel Shakespear does not think that the 
Lushei were true head-hunters; they fought for loot 
and slaves. The Chins on the other hand were head- 
hunters. Nor did the Lushei go head-hunting on the 
death of a chief. In this seeking the heads of enemies 
as it was practised by others in this area there is much 
that is akin to the customs of the Melanesians of the 
Western Pacific. 

The Lushei believe in a creator called Pathian; he 
is kindly, but takes little heed of the affairs of mankind. 
As with many primitive peoples, their real worship is 
given to a multitude of spirits inhabiting the streams 
and forests, who also are the cause of sickness and 
ill-luck. The dead likewise are worshipped. When a 
person dies his soul comes first of all to a river called 
“* Feelingless ’’, where grow the ‘‘ Look-back-no-more 
flowers’’. The soul plucks these and drinks of the 
waters of the river, and thereupon yearns no longer 


after the land of the living. Then it comes to a being 
called Pupawla, who shoots at the souls of the dead 
with pellets; those whom he hits have to stay for ever 
in an abode which is less pleasant than this world. 
The others go on to a place where all is good; and 
food and drink are to be had without any toil. Those 
who thus pass Pupawla unscathed are they who in their 
lifetime have done certain meritorious deeds; but these 
are such as find no place in our ethics, for instance, 
killing a man, or certain wild beasts. 

The skull and larger bones of a dead person of 
importance are kept on a shelf in the house opposite the 
hearth ; less important persons are simply buried. This 
area is evidently one that would well repay the explora- 
tion of the trained ethnologist. 


“The Annual of the British School at Athens.” Vol. XVII. 
Session 1910-11. London: Macmillan. 1912. 25s. net. 

This number of the ‘‘ Annual ’’, like its predecessors, 
shows the extremely varied nature of the work done by 
British archeologists under the auspices of the school at 
Athens. On the one hand, we have Mr. Peet discussing 
the origin of the megalithic monuments of Western and 
Southern Europe, and denying the likelihood of any 
Egyptian influence ip their idea and design, and an article 
by the Director and Mr. Droop describing the school’s 
excavations at Melos in 1911, which deals chiefly with that 
early local pottery of the island which was an imitation of the 
more elaborate and splendid Cretan pottery of the ‘‘ Late 
Minoan ’”’ period; on the other hand are articles by Mr. 
Hasluck, as interesting as ever, on the first English 
traveller’s account of Mount Athos and its many monasteries, 
Genoese heraldry in Greek lands, and the depopulation of the 
/£gean islands during the wars preceding the final occupa- 
tion by the Turks, and their resettlement by Albanian immi- 
grants. This last (besides disposing of the idea that the 
islands can claim a monopoly of pure Greek descent, though 
Mr. Hasluck exaggerates when he implies that this idea was 
universally held before) brings us down almost to our own 
time. Geographically, too, the area is a wide one: we are 
taken from Spain and Sardinia to Serfidje, Kirk Kilisse, 
the Troad (an important first article by Dr. Leaf on the 
topography), and Pamphylia. 
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CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY 
CO v.PANY. 


An interesting statement by Sir William Mackenzie—Trans- 
continental to be completed next year—Company handle 
32 per cent. of whole grain crop - 2,480,000 acres of new land 
contributory to the railway taken up by settlers during 
the year. 


Ar the Tenth Annual General Meeting of the Company, 
held at the Company’s offices in Toronto on Wednesday, 
23 October 1912, the following report by the President (Sir 
Wm Mackenzie) was presented to the shareholders :—The 
results of the Company’s operations for the fiscal year ended 
30 June 1912 are as follows :—Gross earnings—From passen- 
ger traffic, $3,434,140.81 ; from freight traffic, $15,567,998.17 ; 
from express, mail, telegraph, dining and sleeping cars, 
interest and profits from elevators, and other subsidiary com- 
panies and investments, $1,857,954.65 ; total, $20,860,093.63. 
Working expenses (including taxes, ete.), $14,979,048.52 ; 
net earnings, $%5,881,045.11; deduct fixed charges, 
$4,630,844.12—surplus, $1,250,200.99; from this deduct 
interest’ at 5 per cent. per annum paid on income charge 
convertible Debenture stock outstanding, %674,804.11—net 
surplus for the year, $575,396.88. 

The gross earnings show an increase of $4,499,381.24, or 
27.50 per cent., and in net earnings of $890,698.29, or 
17.85 per cent., over the preceding year. 

The working expenses were 73.82 per cent. of the gross 
earnings of the railway proper and 71.81 per cent., including 
taxes, of the gross earnings from all sources, compared with 
72.59 per cent. and 69.50 per cent. respectively last year. 

During the year over 586 miles of newly constructed tracks 
were added to the system, the average mileage operated being 
3888 miles. 

The classified table of freight carried again reflects a 
substantial development of the industrial and agricultural 
resources of the country served by your railway. The 
statistics covering grain, including the figures representing 
flour shipments, show a total movement of over sixty million 
bushels, or approximately 32 per cent. of the total inspected 
crop of Western Canada. This shows a notable advance over 
any previous year, and is a reliable indication of the produc- 
tiveness of the territories your directors have selected. 

An increase of 120 per cent. in the total bulk of commercial 
coal carried is also remarkable, the figures being 804,803 tons 
moved this year, compared with 370,161 tons for the previous 
twelve months. This increase is indicative of the growth of 
the coal mining industry in Western Canada, which, upon 
the completion of the extensions of your railway now being 
constructed in the larger coal areas, will receive an even 
greater stimulus. There is also a further indication of the 
prosperous extension of the cities, towns, and settlements 
along the lines of your railway, as shown by the increase of 
48 per cent. over last year in the amount of building 
materials carried by your railway during the year. 

Land sales during the year were 55,111 acres for 
$836,084.37, an average of $15.17 per acre, compared with 
279,151 acres for $3,345,498.73, an average of $12.00 per acre, 
the preceding year. The reduction in sales is substantial, 
but your directors, recognising that the value of productive 
acreages in Western Canada is assured, and being desirous 
of, as far as possible, selling to settlers only, have not pressed 
the sale of your Company’s lands, On the other hand, tliey 
have adopted an aggressive policy of colonising the free lands 
offered by the Dominion Government in territories adjacent 
to your railway. Two million four hundred and seventy-nine 
thousand acres of these lands were entered upon by settlers 
during the year, of whom a largely increased number were a 
most desirable class of British emigrants. 

The operation of the Royal Line of Steamships continues 
to vindicate the wisdom of engaging in the Atlantic trade. 
The increasing popularity of the route emphasises the neces- 
sity for extending the service so that the Company may take 
the full benefit of the business controlled by its organisation. 
The negotiations referred to in the previous Annual Report, 
having in view the increase of the fleet, did not terminate 
satisfactorily, and your directors are considering other means 
of attaining the object. 

Your directors are pleased to report that a movement 
having as its purpose the adoption of more permanent 
methods of agricultural development in the Prairie Provinces 


is responding favourably to the impetus given to it by the 
demonstration and educational propaganda which is being 
actively carried on by the various railway companies in 
conjunction with the Federal and Provincial Governments. 
This movement was inspired, primarily, to offset the reduc- 
tion in production of beef and other cattle products which 
followed the settlement of the large ranch leases by home- 
steaders and small grain farmers. Climatic, physical, and 
financial conditions encourage the pioneer farmer-settler to 
engage in the production of grain to the exclusion of other 
agricultural products. There are, however, indications from 
the campaign for diversified farming which has been engaged 
in, of a change to more permanent methods. The progress 
of this movement is especially gratifying to your directors, 
as the location of the lines of your railway in the Prairie 
Provinces is through country which is pre-eminently adapted 
to the practice of diversified farming in general. 

Great progress has been made in the construction of the 
transcontinental line of the Canadian Northern System, 
which it is hoped will be completed by the end of 1913; the 
line through British Columbia to connect the Western Lines 
of your railway with tidewater at the Pacific Coast is advanc- 
ing rapidly. In addition to a very fortunate advantage of 
easy gradients the location of the line enters without com- 
petition into a large territory, the physical characteristics 
of which will attract a very desirable class of settlers. ‘The 
line will also give access to an hitherto unknown section of 
the Canadian Alps, of which the scenic attractions are such 
as will divert a large volume of the transcontinental tourist 
traffic to the route. 

The work of linking up the lines of your railway in 
Western Canada with the railways of the Canadian Northern 
System in the Eastern Provinces is also making satisfactory 
progress, having regard to weather and other conditions. 
The resources of the country opened up by this line will be 
productive of great traffic advantages to your Company. 
Capital is only awaiting the completion of these transporta- 
tion facilities before entering upon the development of iron 
and other mineral deposits, extensive pulpwood and timber 
areas. In addition to the tonnage assured to your rail- 
way from this industrial development there are the 
traffic advantages which will accrue from the agricultural 
development of the great Clay Belt of Northern Ontario, 
through which your railway will pass for a distance of three 
hundred and fifty miles. Experienced offcers of your Com- 
pany who have carried out explorations of the entire 
area estimate that the industrial and agricultural resources 
of this territory will attract and support a population of 
over two million of people. 

During the year another section of the Canadian Northern 
Ontario Railway was opened for traffic, but your directors 
regret that, due to adverse weather and other conditions, the 
completion of the line between Ottawa and Toronto has been 
delayed. The work is, however, progressing, and it is hoped 
in a short time to establish a through service connecting 
Toronto with Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. The pulp and 
paper industries in Northern Quebec are expanding quite 
satisfactorily, the traffic advantages of which accrue chiefly 
to railways operated under your control in the Province of 
Quebec. 

The movement of the crop of 1912 has now begun, and 
recognised authorities estimate the yield of the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta as follows: Wheat, 
196,000.000 bushels; oats, 224,500,000 bushels; barley, 
49.609,000 bushels; flax, 12,900,000 bushels; total crop, 
483,000,000 bushels. 

Having regard to the fact that the yield is greater than 
any previous year, that the quality is good and that the 
market value is satisfactory, your directors anticipate another 
year of substantial growth in revenue. 

Since the close of the fiscal year the gross and net earnings 
for the months of July and August have been ascertained, and 
the figures show a very satisfactory increase over the same 
period last year. The figures are as follows:—Gross 
earnings, 1912, $3,575,500; 1911, %2.896,500—increase, 
679.000. Operating expenses, 1912, %2,710.100; 1911, 
$2.220,200—increase, $489,900. Net earnings, 1912, 
$865,400 ; 1911, $676,300—increase, $189,100. 

Your directors have noticed with great pleasure the keener 
interest in Canadian affairs generally displayed by statesmen 
and other leaders of opinion and thought in Great Britain 
and emphasised by the large number of prominent men who 
have visited Canada during the past summer. They hope 
to see a still larger number of visitors from the Old Country 
in the future, as they believe that a personal and unbiased 
examination of the actual and potential resources of the 
Dominion will result in still greater confidence in the future 
of Canada and the close co-operation in her development, 
which your directors have in the past endeavoured to promote 
by every means in their power in the interests of the Empire. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


THE SOUTH POLE. 
By CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN. 


With an Introduction by Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
Vols. Numerous Illustrations and Maps. £2 2s. net. 


Two 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By W F. MONYPENNY. 
Vol. II. 1837-46. With Portraits. 12s. net. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A selection from Her Majesty’s Diaries, 1832-40. Edited 
by Viscount ESITER, G.C.B. Two Vols. Illustrations. 
36s. net. 


THE WAR DRAMA OF THE EAGLES. 
THE STORY OF NAPOLEON’S STANDARDS ON THE 
BATTLEFIELD FROM AUSTERLITZ TO WATER- 
LOO. By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESERT WAR. By 
ALAN OSTLER. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF A HARE. 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN. Illustrations. 6s. net. 
LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF 

THE WELSH CHURCH. By the Right Rev. the 

LORD BISHOP of ST. ASAPH. Illustrations. 6s. net. 
THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND THE 

CONSTITUTION, 

By WILLIAM SIIAKP McKECIHINIE, M.A., LL.B. 


6s. net. 
POEMS, NEW AND OLD. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. | 5s. net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS- 


THE WHITE KNIGHTS. 
By T. G. WAKELING. 


RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 
By RONALD MacDONALD. ! 


CLOUDY PORCH. 
By K. M. EDGE. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONSIEUR 
DUMONT. By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 


THE STREET OF THE FLUTE PLAYER. 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL. 


THROUGH THE 


BUNCH GRASS. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH MEDIZVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I.B.A. 
With 8 Plates and 416 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, in 
2 vols. §s. net (postage 4d.). 

**It would really seem as if at last a new spirit has breathed over 
the English text-books of Gothic Architecture. Mr. Power’s book is 
quite startlingly modern.” 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

** We have seldom seen a book on any Architectural subject into 
which so much solid information has been condensed.” 

The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal. 


Messrs. TALBOT, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


FIRE RISK.—TueE Principal INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL NOW 
ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF TOTAL LOSS 
INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. INVENTORIES 
or ARTCOLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER VALUABLES, SECURING 
PROTECTION TO OWNERS, ARE PREPARED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Thils WEERK’S BOOKS 


BiocRaPHy. 
Cardinal Manning: The Decay of Idealisin in France; The 
Institute of France (John Edward Courtenay Bodley). 
Longmans. Gs. net. 


(Jeorge Frederic Watts (M. S. Watts). Vols. I. and II. The 


Annals of an Artist’s Life. Vol. III. His Writings. 
Macmillan. 3is. 6d. net. 
Wordsworth (E. Hersley Sneath). Ginn. 7s. 6d. net. 


Crassic. 

An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography (Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson). Oxferd: At the Clarendon Press. 
net. 

FIcrion. 

The Chuckler’s Children (E. G. Turnbull), 6s.; The Red Dagger 
(Hugh Bayard), 2s. net. Murray and Evenden. 

South Sea Tales (Jack London). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Reei (Edith Wharton). Macmillan. 6s. 

A Black Martinmas (Mrs. Disney Leith). Lynwood. 6s. 

The Mysterious Monsieur Dumont (Frederick Arthur). Murray. 


Girt Books. 

A Posy of Pleasant Delights (A. E. Rouse and W. H. D. Rouse), 
ls. 6d.; The ‘London Bells’’ Series—A Play-Book of 
History (Mrs. A. A. Whiddington) ; London Bells and What 
They Tell Us (W. Raybould); Little Fo.k in Many Lande 
(Hugh Laurence); Le Livre Rouge (E. Magee); Tales and 
Travels (Hugh Laurence), 1s. 6d. net each; Painting Books 
for Children—Wild Flowers; My Toys; Fruit,.1s. each. 
B ackie. 

Little Songs of Long Ago (Alfred Moffat; Illustrated by H. 
Wiliebeek Le Mair). Augener. 5s. net. 

The “tory of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary (William Canton). 
Herbert and Daniel. 6s. net. 


History AND ARCHXOLOGY. 
English People Overseas. Volume V.: 
1688-1911 (A. Wyatt Tilby). Constable. 6s, 
Historical Vignettes (Pernard Capes). 
2s. 6d. net. 
English Medizeval 
2 vols. 5s. net. 
Histoire des Communes Annexées a Paris en 1859: Vaugirare 
(M. Lucien Lambeau). Paris : Leroux. 
The English Scene in the Eighteenth Century (E. 8S. Roscoe). 
Constable. 12s. 6. net. 
Landmarks in the History of the Welsh Church (Right Rev. 
Alfred George Edwards). Murray. 6s. net. 
Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Movement (G. Hartwell Jones). 
Society of Cymmrodorion. 


The Australasia, 
net. 

Sidgwick and Jackson. 
Architecture ‘yril 


E. Power). Talbot. 


Law. 


The Law Relating to Compensation for Injuries to Workmen 
(C. M. Knowles). Stevens and Sons. 15s. 


Naturat Hisrory. 


Herbals: Their Origin and Evolution (Agnes Arber). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
William Sharp (Elizabeth A. Sharp). Heinemann. 2 vols. 


10s. net. 

The Works of Mr. Francis Rabelais (Illustrated by W. Heath 
Robinson). Moring. 2 vols. 25s. net. 

The Swanston Edition of the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Vols. XXI.-XXV. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. met. each. 

Golden String : A Day-book for Busy Men and Women (arranged 
by Susan Countess of Malmesbury and Violet Brooke- 


Hunt). Murray. 1s. net. 
Pottery and Porcelain. A Guide to Collectors (Frederick Litch- 
field). Truslove and Hanson. 21s. net. 


The King who knew not Fear, A Tale of Other Days (0. R.) 
Warner. 5s. net. 

Vistas (William Sharp). Heinemann. 5s. net. 

Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure (Translated from Chinese by 
Professor Anton Forke). Murray. ls. net. 

The Golden Asse of Apuleius (Done into English by William 
Adlington). Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net. . 


Scuoot Boogs. 

British History from the Earliest Times te the Present Day 
(L. Cecil Smith). Rivingtons. 2s, 6d. 

Sentinel Hours: An Anthology of Prose and Verse (E. E. 
Spe‘ght). Black. 2s. 

Le Texte Expliqué (E. J. A. Groves); Tillage, Trade, and In- 
vention (G. T. Warner), 2s. each; A Book of Nature 
Poetry (W. J. Claxton), 1s. 6d.; Education and National 
Life (H. Dyer); Test Papers in French (H. H. Bird); A 
Book of Golden Deeds (Charlotte M. Yonge), 1s. each. 
Biackie. 

Science. 


Astronomy (George F. Chambers). Hutchinson. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 
Foundations: A Statement of Christian Belief in Terms of 
Modern Thought (by Seven Oxford Men). Macmillan. 


10s. 6d. net. 
(Continued on page 688). 
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NEW 6s. FICTION. 
The Nest. By Anne Doucias Sepewick, Author 


of ‘* Tante,” “‘ Franklin Kane," &c. 
Daity News.—“ It is not the least exaggeration to say that no living author, 
man or woman, could have written these stories with such perfect skill and such 
perfectly natural art.” 


Tinker's Hollow. By Mrs. I. E. Cricuton, 
Author of “‘ The Soundless Tide,” &c. 
MorninG Post.—‘‘ Mrs. Crichton is to be warmly congratulated on the 
appearance of this truthful and entrancing story of Ulster village life.” 
British WEEKLy.—" This is a most vital book, and full of the true Ulster 
atmosphere.” 


The Soul of Unrest. By Emity JENKINson, 


Author of *‘ Silverwool.” 


Patt Matt Gazerre.—“ There is a fine quality in this story, and as rare 
as it is fine ; the magic of the natural and of the spiritual worlds.” 


Following Darkness. By Forrest RED, 
Author of ** The Bracknels.” 
Becrast NortHern Wuic.-— ‘‘‘ Following Darkness’ will capture all who 


appreciated ‘ The Bracknels,’ and in addition the broader range, the narrative 
power, and the vivid humanity of the book should win for Mr. Reid a new 
legion of admirers.” 


Bella. By Epwarp Bootn, Author of 
** The Cliff End,” &c. 
A study in temptation, showing a wealthy young poet under the influence of 
tot womanly beauty and the counter-influence of a pure and girlish 
riendsbip. 


2nd Large Impression in the Press. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LIFE OF 


GEORGE TYRRELL. 


By M. D. PETRE. 2 vols. Illustrated. 1s. net. 
Tue Times. —‘*It will rank among the most intimate and merciless con- 
fessions of a soul that have ever been written.” 
Nation.—‘‘ A document of the first importance for students of the religious 
tendencies of our time.” 


Boyd Alexander’s Last Journey. Witha 
Memoir by HERBERT ALEXANDER. With numerous Illustrations 
and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dairy Graruic.—* Intensely interesting.” 


The Passing of the Manchus. By Percy 
H. KENT, Author of “ Railway Enterprise in China.” With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 15s. net. 

MANCHESTER CourieR.—‘‘ The book is a masterpiece sts kind ; wide in 


its scope, careful in its generalizations, stimulating and helpful.’ 
General Bernhardi’s Famous Book— 


Germany and the Next War. 
By General FRIEDRICH von BERNHARDI. Witha Map. tos. 6d. net. 
Patt Matt Gazerre.—“ Since Machiavelli's * Prince,’ we do not recollect 
so lucid, so dispassionate, and so cold-bloodedly logical an exposition of the 
statecraft which aims unswervingly at politica! predominance.” 


Memories of Victorian London. by 
L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” “‘ Recollections of a Scottish 
Novelist,” &c. ras. 6d. net. 

Dairy TeLeGcrapn. ‘As full and varied a miscellany ef good stories as 
could well be got into a single volume.” 

MANCHESTER GuARWIAN.—“ Many of her anecdotes of the great are fresh, 
and, what is more valuable, we get the very accent and point of view of a grade 
of London society, socially eager, fashionable, yet seriously minded, satisfied and 
securely placed. that has now crystillized into separate sections, and no longer 
offers to the student the same fascinating combinations.” 


The English Housewife of the 17th 
Centuries. By ROSE BRADLEY. With Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Patt Matt Gazetre.— There are an unending number of good things to 
be found in Miss Bradley’s book.” 


A Survey of English Literature: 1780- 
1830. By OLIVER ELTON, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Liverpool. 2 vols. 21s. net. 

Prorrssor HerForD in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— “ We cannot take leave 
of the book without expressing our sense of the nitude of Professor Elion’s 
achievement. As anexample of criticism and scholarship applied in alliance to 
the literature of a great epoch, it holds up an ideal which rarely enough been 
approached in England, but of which it will in future be less lonable and, if 
example counts for anything, less easy to fall short.” 

By Sir S. 


The Life of an Elephant. 
EARDLEY-WILMOT, K.C.I.E., Author of “‘ Forest Life and Sport in 
India.” With nearly 150 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

WeEsTMINSTER GazeTTe.—“‘ Readers of Sir S. Eardley-Wilmot's delight- 
ful book ‘ The Life of a Tiger’ will, I am confident, find equal pleasure in a 
companion study.” 

Shipmates. By A. E. Loaner. 6s. 

WEsTMINSTER GazETTE.—‘‘ Mr. Edward Arnold seems to have a happy 
knack of finding writers with readable reminiscences of average everyday 
people ; the book has an atmosphere that many an ambitious and much- quoted- 
volume of recollections lacks.” 


The Worker and His Country. By 
FABIAN WARE, lately Editor of The Morn‘ng Post. 5s. net. 
Scotsman. —“‘ Interesting as the work of a sincere, earnest, and cultured 
writer and thinker.” 


Union and Strength. By L.S. Amery, M.P. 


12s. 6d. net. 
Grose.—‘‘ A brilliant and thoughtful book . . . a book to which we wish 


the attention of every Englishman could be directed.” as 
New and Cheaper Editions. 
A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book. By General 


Sir IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B., D.S.O. With all the original Maps 
and’Plans. 1vol. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. 
net. 


By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MITCHELL, M.V.O. 7s. 6d. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W, 


Macmillan’s New Books 


George Frederic Watts. Vols. I. and 
II.: The Annals of an Artist’s Life. By Mrs. 
G. F. WATTS. Vol. III. The Writings of G. F. 
Watts. With 40 Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford, 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, Hon- 
orary Student and sometime Dean of Christ 
Church. By STEPHEN PAGET and J. M. CAMP- 
BELL CRUM. With an Introduction by His GRACE 
the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. With Photogravure 
Portrait. 8vo. 15s. net. [Dec. 6. 


Further Reminiscences of H. M. 
Hyndman. 8vo. 15s. net. [/m mediately. 


Marie Antoinettte: Her Early 
Youth. 1770-1774, By LADY YOUNG- 
HUSBAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 

The Standard.—*‘ So little has hitherto been known con- 
cerning Marie Antoinette prior to her tragic vicissitudes as 
Queen of France that this intimate and attractive study of her 
charming personality in the days of her youth is distinctly 
welcome.” 


Sir Nathan Bodington. First 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. 
A Memoir, By WILLIAM H. DRAPER, M.A, 
With Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


History of Old Sheffield Plate. 
Being an Account of the Origin, Growth, and Decay of 
the Industry and of the Antique Silver and White or 
Britannia Metal Trade, with Chronological Lists of Makers’ 
Marks and numerous Illustrations of Specimens. By 
FREDERICK BRADBURY. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 

*.* Illustrated Prostectus post free on application. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL. 


Poems by William Allingham. 
Selected and arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM, 
With Portrait. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [ 7uesday. 


: Dr. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 


From Pole to Pole. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

*,* A book of travel and adventure for young people. 


NEW EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE. 

The Government of England. .,, 

A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard 

University. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


7 Shilling Edition. 
The Future of England. 
GEORGE PEEL. Globe 8vo. Is. net. 
New Shilling Library. 
Spectator.—‘‘ A fine achievement. . . We have come across 


nothing more stimulating in political argument for a long time, 
and we trust his book will have readers by the ten thousand.” 


The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 
A Description of their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Condition, with some Discussion of their Ethnic Relations. 
By CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc., formerly Divisional 
President and Member of the Supreme Council of 
Sarawak, and WILLIAM McDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 
With an Appendix on the Physical Characters of the 
Races of Borneo by A. C. HADDON, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
and 4 Illustrations in Colour, over 200 full-page collo- 
types, and many Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 
42s. net. [Zuesday. 


New and Cheaper Impression. 
The Inward Light. py 


HALL, Author of ‘* The Soul of a ——— etc. New 
and Cheaper Impression. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


* ,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


By the Hon. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


DECEMBER. 
THE PROBLEM OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. ° 
(:) The Church and the Report of the Royal Commission. By the Right Rev. 
WELLDON. 
(2) The Passing of Marriage. By S. Lit 
THE MANNING OF OUR MERCANTILE, “MARINE. By Josern H. 
Loncrorp (Formerly H.M. Consul, Nagasaki). 
PRIVATE ere AT SEA IN TIME OF WAR. By the Right Hon. 
Lorp AvEBU 
THE OUTL OOK. IN THE NEAR EAST. 
(1) For El Islim. By Marmapuke PICKTHALL. 
(2) The Balkan Crisis in a Nutshell. By J. W. Ozanne. 
AT A JOURNEYS END. By Sir Sipney Ee 
THE MYSTERY OF EISHAUSEN : A SECRET OF THE BOURBONS. 
By Mrs. Ausrev Le Bion 
TAGES FOR RURAL LABOURERS. By Lorp 


M.P. 
MY THOUGH TS “AD OUT THE DRAMA IN JAPAN AND IN ENGLAND. 
By YosH1o MARKINO. 
THE RE OF By Arnotp Wuirz. 
THE LISTENER SPEAKS. By H. M. Wa (Ashton Hilliers). 
ELL AT DROGHEDA: A Y TO MR. J. B. WILLIAMS. By 
e Rev. Rowert H. Murray, Litt 
JAMES. MARQUIS OF MON TROSE, : A TERCENTENARY TRIBUTE. 
By Lapy HELEN Granam. 
ERSITIES AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE. By STANLEY 
C.B. (First Civil Service Commissioner). 
INSPECTION OF CONVENTS: A REJOINDER. By E:izanetu 
an CHESSER, M B. 
THE MESSAG E OF HOPE FOR INDIA. By E. B. Have 
MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE. By Sir CLewent Kintocu-Cooke, 
M.P. (Chairman of the Central Emigration Board). 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 NEw-sTREET SQUARE. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1912. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION AND EUROPEAN WAR. By Potiticus. 

THE KING WHO HOLDS THE BALANCE IN THE BALKANS. By Miss 
EpitH SFLLERs. 

THE CRISIS AND A RETROSPECT. By Curio. 

THE TURKISH DEBACLE. By Cart. BatTINE. 

GENERAL BOOTH. By tHe Late W. T. Stgap. 

THE BUBBLE IN THE FAR WEST By J. B. Firtn. 

THE ARMIES OF THE BALKAN LE AGUE. By H. Cuartes Woops. - 

THE REAL ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. By Francis GRIBBLE. 

STAGE DECORATION. By Cuartes RicketTTs. 

THE REAL STORM CENTRE. By an ONLOOKER. 

THE CASUALTIES OF INDUSTRY. By Benjamin TAyLor. 

THE GREAT DELUSION. ArcuipaLp Hurp. 

FATHER GEORGE TYRRELL, By Artuur F. Bett. 

“THE SHAKESPEARE OF THE DANCE.” By Francis Tove. 

ALOYSIUS BERTRAND. By Ransome. 

HERODIAS'S DAUGHTER. 

THE BOGIE MEN. By Lapy Grecory. 

THE RED ADMIRAL. Part II. By Sr. Joun Lucas. 

CORRESPONDENCE (WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE). By Mrs. Fawcerr. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


THE NEW WITNESS 


(Conducted by the Editor and Staff of * THE EYE-WITNESS.”) 
Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS: 


OUR WRIT AGAINST SAMUEL. 
COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 
THE TWO GUNS. 
MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORY. IV. 
THE SUMMING-UP. III. THE CASE OF SIR RUFUS ISAACS. By Junivs. 
THE STOLEN GOD. By E. Nessir. 
SONGS OF THE SIMPLE LIFE. By G. K. Cuestertox. THE SONG 
OF THE GOOD RICH MAN. 
POSTERITY AGAIN. ByC.C. 
THE JEW IN OUR SOCIAL LIFE. ByG. S. Street. 
THE DEMOCRACY: A DRAMA. By H.B. 
Dr. JOHN DONNE. By Artuur Ransome, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS. 
SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices: 9 Joun Street, Apecpxui, W.C. 


THE 
Drama Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTR ATED WEEK LIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
*“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRapHic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
TRAVEL. 

Bismva; or The Lost City of Adab (Edgar James Banks). Put- 
nams. 21s, net. 

Ski-Runs in the High Alns (F. F. Roget), 10s. 6d. net; Greece 
of the Twentieth Century (Percy F. Martin), 15s. net. 
Unwin. 

Aux Pays Balkaniques (A. Muzet). Paris, Roger. 4/. 

Travel Pictures : The Record of a European Tour (Bhawani 
Singh). Longmans. 6s. met. 


Verse AND Drama. 

The Plavs of W, S. Maugham—Mrs. Dot: a Farce in Three 
Acts; Penelope : a Comedy in Three Acts: The Explorer : 
a Meledrama in Four Acts. 10x. 6d. net each. Heinemann. 

Lyrics (Lady Margaret Sackville). Herbert and Daniel. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Triolets and Other Songs (M. Deddington). 
Hanson. 1s. net. 

Perse Playbooks : No. 2. Poems and = lads by a of the 


Truslove and 


Perse School, Cambridge. Cambri: : Heffer. x. 6d, net 
The Dramatic Works of John <in (with an 
by John Drinkwater). Secker. 3 vols. 25s. net. 
The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher (Edited by 


A. H. Bullen). Vol. 1V. Beil. 10s. 6d. net each. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Algerron Charles Swinburne: A Critical Study (Edward 
Thomas). Secker. 7s. 6d. net . 
Cottage Farm Month by Month, The (Ff. E. Green). Daniel. 

ls. net. 


Environment and Efficiency : A Study im the Records of Indus- 
trial Schcols and Orphanages (Mary Horner Thomson, 
with a Preface by J. Rendel Harris); The Social Policy of 
Bismarck (Annie Ashley, with a Preface by Gustav Vor 
Schmolier). Longmans. 2s. net each. 

Experiments in Industrial Organisation (Edward Cadbury). 
Longmans. 5s. net. 

Fitness for Play and Work (Eustace Mi:es). Murby. 1s. net. 

Index to the Charters and Rolls in the Department of Manu- 
scripts, British Museum. Vol. II. (edited by Henry John 
Ellis). British Museum. 365s. 

Les Origines du Roman Reéaliste (Gustave Reynier). Paris : 
Hachette. 3fr. 50c. 

Life in the West of Ireland (Jack B. Yeats). Dublin: 
Maunsel. 5x. net. 

People’s Books, The :—The Structure of the Earth (Prof. T. G. 
Bonney) ; Weather Science (R. G. K. Lempfert) ; Hypnotism 
and Self Education (A. M. Hutchison); The Baby (By a 
University Woman); Marriage and Motherhood (H. S. 
Davidson) ; Navigation (William Hall); The Church of Eng- 
land (Rev. Canon Masterman); Hone and Mission of the 
Free Churches (Rey. Edward Shillitay ; Co-oneration (Joseph 
Clayton); A History of English Literature (A. Compton- 
Rickett); The Training of the Child (G. Spiller) ; Tennyson 
(Aaron Watson). Jack. 6d. net each. 

Power v. Plenty (R. C. Seaton). King. 2s. 6d. net. 

Winning of the Best, The (Ralph Waldo Trine). Bell. 2s. 
net. 


Reviews AND MAGAzINES FOR December :—The Round Table, 
2s, 6d.; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; The Fortnightly Re- 
view, 2x. 6d.; Garden Cities and Town Planning. 3d.; The 
Open Court, “10 cents; Modern Language Teaching, 6d. : 
Rivista Ligure; La Revue Roumanie, 1fr. 25c.; The 
Westminster Review, 2s. 6¢. net; The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review, 1s. net; The Journal of The Society of 
Comparative Legislation, 5s. net. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGKAWINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for nsurance or Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen London. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Price 1/- net ; 1/1} post free. 


“COON-CAN” 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of ‘Saturday’ Bridge.” 


‘*Coon-Can”’ is the newest and most amusing of 
card games. It is easy to learn, but play may 
involve the exercise of much skill. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, December 2, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS .and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Valuable LIBRARY of H. J. 
Adams, Esq. (deceased), Roseneath, Enfield (sold by order of the Executors), the 
Property of W. Cowan, Esq., 47 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh ; the Property of J. F. 
Duthie, Esq., formerly Director of the Botanical Department of N. India; the 
Property of Mrs. Ogilvy, and other properties, including Topographical Works— 
Fine Books on Natural History, Botany, &c.—Goupil Series of Biographies— 
een Paper Editions—Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta—A Col- 
ction of Books relating tothe Emperor Napoleon I. (formed by His Excellency 
M. Van de Weyer, the late Belgian Ambassador), Works of A. Diirer, Blake, Turner, 
&c.—Extra-Illustrated Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY FORMED BY THE LATE ANDREW LANG, ESQ. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, December 5, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the LIBRARY formed by the late Andrew Lang, Esq. (sold by order of 
the Executors), comprising Works on Folk Lore and Comparative Religion— 
Critical Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics and Translations— Presentation 
Copies of the Writings of Austin Dobson, F. Locker, R. Le Gallienne, R. Bridges, 
Sir Walter Scott, and others—Numerous works on Jeanne d’Arc and her times— 
Collected Works and Early Editions of Molitre—Publications of the Roxburghe 
Club—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, first edition in French—Lady Mary Coke's 
Letters and Journal-, 4 vols; Herrick’s Hesperides, 1648; Keats’ Lamia, First 
Edition ; Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, 1646 ; FitzGerald's Omar Khayyam, Second 
Edition, with Original Quatrains by A. Lang—Works privately printed at the 
Daniel Press, Oxford. A large number of the books have interesting MS. marginal 
notes by Mr. Lang. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Books, O_p Lace, Furs, MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 


remises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT , 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Stvesting, Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
(COMM. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. ‘10 to 6. Admission 1s. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, sia NEW BOND STREET. 


THE“ Most LOVELY OF ALL SPRING FLOWERS 


Awarded 31 Gold Medals and a Ten Guinea Challenge Cup. 
BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. (Half the Collection for 10/6.) 
BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable fo 
Naturalising. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
li, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Half Year ... cco cee 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


P & O Mail & Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
For freight and passage apply: 
P. & O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 


Northumberland Avenue, W.C. London. 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
Sou 
CASTLE weexty tor sourt AFRICA 


via Madeira and Canaries 
LINE, | MONTHLY for EAST AFRICA 
For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 


via the Suez Canal. 
Street, London. West End Agency : Tuos. Coox & Son, 124 Pall Mall, S.W. 


UNION SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


CHRISTMAS IN MADEIRA, THE 
CANARIES, OR THE GAPE. 


SPECIAL FARES. 
Apply UNION-CASTLE LINE, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the | 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
‘mmediately, 


OURNEMOUTH.—ROYAL BATH HOTEL: 

The only Hotel on East Cliff, overlooking the beautiful Bay and Pier 

A la Carte or inclusive. Magnificent Lounge. Garage. Telegraphic Address ‘ 

‘*LuxuriaTe.” Telephone 181. ‘It is quite the leading hotel in Bournemouth, 
and one of the best in England.” —7he Queen, November 18, 1911. 


Hot Soup, Bovril, Beef Tea, etc., carried in a “ THERMOS ” 
remains hot for 24 hours. 


Prices Prices 
from 5/= from 5/= 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ‘‘ THERMOS.” 
From all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and Stores. 
Wholesale only: A. E. Gutmann & Co., 8 Long Lane, London, E.C. 
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NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 6d. Net. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND DISENDOWMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 


WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


THIS BOOK THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE 
FOR THE SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
THE MANIHOTS OF BRAZIL. By Dr. J. S. Cardwell- 


Quinn, 
VALLAMBROSA’S INTERIM. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES of HARPENDEN. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 


THE DJASINGA, KURUNEGALA AND BUKIT 
. KAJANG MEETINGS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ARGENTINE NAVIGATION. 


A PROSPEROUS YEAR. 


Tm: Third Ordfnary General Meeting of the Argentine Navigation Com 
y (N.colas Mibanovich), Ltd., was held om Wednesday at Winchester 

, the Deputy-Chairman (Mr. John C. Gibson) presiding. 
The Secretary (Mr. Geo. Frampton) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, 
The Deputy-Chairmean said they had the pleasure to<lay of the preeence 
of their esteemed Chairman (Mr. Mihanovich). His visit had enabled the 
board to discuss with him the different branches of the company’s service 
and the policy of progress which it was incumbent on them to follow 
if they were to keep puce with the rapidly developing countries of the 
River Plate. Mr. Mihanovich had been able to assure them of the effi- 
cient working of the fleet of steamers, tuge, and lighters, now numbering 
nearly SO craft. The shareholders would be glad to have his opinion 
that the business was in a prosperous condition, with excellent prospects 
tor the future. The year lad been a satisfactory one in that the diree- 
tons were in the position of being able to recommend the same dividends as 
they did last year—numely, lu per cent. on the Preference and 9 per 
cent. on the Ordinary suares, after writing £15,K0 off discount on Deben- 
tures and transferring £4,000 to general reserve. Although the net 
trading profit did not maintain the increase anticipated at the com- 
mencement of the financial year, yet, in view of the eet-backs characteris- 
ing the history of the last twelve months in the countries of the Kiver 
Plate, the improvement obtained was @ good criter.on of the strength 
of the company, waich was able to show advances in most of its services 
in compensation for those affected through reasons beyond their control. 
They had experienced @ decrease of £18,W0 in their cargo receipts during 
the year. Their movement was €¢0 general, however, that in spite of the 
partial failure of the wheat harvest, their cargo receipts would have 
shown a substantial advance if it had not been for the revolution in 
Paraguay. In fact, up to the outbreak of the revolution towards the 
end of 1911, the monthly cargo receipts were showing very satisfactory 
increases. Fluvial nav.gation affords the principal means of communica- 
tion with Paraguay, and as the unfortunate political movement con- 
tinued during the latter months of the past financial year, tue paralyea- 
tion of inductry not only told on their receipts, but several of their 
services had to be suspended for a time. In addition to this, the inunda- 
tions of the up-river porte from which lumber is shipped affected their 
normal traffic. Fortunately, transporting produce and goods is only one 
of the services they render on the waters of the Southern Continent, 
and the decrease in cargo movement was more than compensated by the 
increases obtained in the passenger services and other work. Passenger 
traffic, for instance, which gives them 40 per cent. of their gross receipts 
showed an increase of £%,(C0. But for the unfortunate incidents affecting 
their general service with Paraguay and up-river porte, the past year would 
have shown @ substantial advance in their receipts. Now that a settled 
Government wee assuring good administration of that country, capital wae 
going into it, and the rapid development of ite riches ought to assure 
the company a steady source of expanding traffic. As to their prospects 
since the close of the finane’al year the monthly traffic returns had shown 
substantia] increases. A large maize harvest had been gathered in Argen- 
tina. The wheat, linseed, and oat crops of that country were looking 
wel; a large harvest was foreshadowed, and cutting would begin 600n. 
Immigretion was pouring into the River Plate. Uruguay wae developing, 
60 Was also Paraguay, and the Argentine Republic continued its prosperous 
advance. After four years of dryness, followed by the usual wet year 
which hed restored the water level, they were justified, judging from’ past 
experience, in antic pating a series of benign years. He expressed cordial 
appreciation of the work of the management and etaff during the past 

year, and concluded by moving the adoption of the report 

Baron F. A. d'Erlanger seconded the resolution, which was carried. 


BATAVIA PLANTATION INVESTMENTS. 


RESULTS AND PROSPECTS. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the members of the Batavia 
Plantation Investments, Limited, was held on 27 November at Salisbury 
House, E.C., “to give the shareholders the opportunity of hearing from 
the directors some further particulars of the good recults obtained to date, 
and of the future prospects of the company.” Mr. George St. Lawrence 
Mowbray (the Chairman) presided. 

The representative of the secretaries (the Indo-Malay and Colonial 
Agency, Limited) having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said that after the recent reports issued by various 
rubber plantation companies, and their extremely unsatisfactory and 
depressing character, he thought it would be a consolation to their own 
shareho'ders that they were able to put before them that day such very 
satisfactory results. Within six months of the formation of the company, 
and almost immediately after the issue of the prospectus, which for the 
first time brought the company under the notice of the public, they were 
in a position to pay away no less @ sum than £12,500 in the shape of 
a 7} per cent. dividend, although at the time of so doing the company 
had not received from its shareholders a greater sum than £4000 in 
actual cash subscriptions. In euch circumstances there could be no 
suggestion as to the distributions having been paid out of capital, as 
was sometimes the case when a young company declared ite first dividends. 
The explanation of that feat was thet, instead of holding out to share- 
holdere a tempting bait of dividends ranging up to 80 per cent., they 
had undertaken, at a time when the rubber market was in @ very 
depressed state, to form a company for the purpose of making profits by 
judicious and legitimate investment in rubber undertakings, more par- 
ticularly in the British and Dutch East Indies, and exclusively devoted 
to the culture of Hevea rubber. The share market, they would remember, 
was in an extremely depressed and unsettled state at the time the 
company Was formed, and rubber prospects in particular were over- 
shadowed by fears of the manufacture, at ridiculously low prices, of 
synthetic rubber. Artificial rubber equal to the best Para was to be 
manufactured out of all sorts of things, and the plantations were going 
to be ruined. The first effect of those startling statements had, however, 
passed away, and everybody who had had any experience of the 
plantation industry wae convinced, at that day, that rubber planting 
was a commercial enterprise quite apart from gambling in the shares, 
and stood on a very much better and very much sounder basis than it 
had ever done before. He thought, without being egotistical, that the 
directors might fairly claim to have acted judiciously and well in their 
interests in having invested the money of the company in the way they 
had done. It was in the mid-east of Asia, in the British Colony of 
Malaya, and in the Dutch colonies of Java and Sumatra, that plantation 
Para was flourishing. It was doing better there than it was doing in 
any other quarter of the globe. That was the future harvest ground 
for plantaticn-grown rubber, and there the whoe civilised world would, 
in the future, have to look for supplies of rubber, for which there 
was an ever-incressing demand. Their company had acquired for fully- 
paid shares @ nine-tenths interest in three producing estates—two in 
Java, and the other in Sumatra. Both were accordingly under the 
Dutch flag. He was aware that since the time of the rubber boom Java 
properties, and, in a lesser degree, Sumatra properties, had been looked 
upon in London with a very great amount of distrust, and he, personally, 
would be very glad to be able to tell them that, from hie own experience, 
he thought the best country in the world for the preduction of Pars 
rubber was one under the British flag. He was eorry that he could 
not do that. Speaking from some few years’ experience of the East, 
he was convinced that conditions were very much in favour of the Dutch 
colonies of Java and Sumatra. They found, for instance, that in Java 
land could be rented for about one-third of the cost in British Malaya ; 
then the Malayan planters had to pay export duty at the rate of 2) per 
cent., and the Dutch colonies had to pay none. Labour, again, was 
considerabiy dearer in Malaya, and was increasing in cost much more 
rapidly than in Java and Sumatra, while, teking Java, with its 
teeming population accuetomed to al] kinds of agricultural labour, the 
difficulty of getting labour was much less than in Malaya or Ceylon. 
Labour, im fact, was one of the serious problems to the managers of 
estates in those colonies. Such were some of the reasons that had 
induced them to look to Java and Sumatra as countries in which to 
make their investments. Of their three estatce, the first was known as 
Kweeklust. Last year’s crop amounted to 41,831 lb., produced at 1s. 2d. 
per Ib., and the result was a profit of over £11,000. That company paid 
a dividend of 50 per cent., carrying forward £1270. The estimate for 
the current year was 56,749 Ib., and could be easily obtained, as 50,0C0 Ib. 
had been obtained up to date. Already for the present year there had 
been an interim dividend paid of 25 per cent., and certainly another 
15 per cent. would be paid, and probably another 25 per cent, The 
second property was the Weltevreden, in which also they had, a nine- 
tenths interest. It contained some of the oldest and best developed 
Para rubber in Java, some of it yielding 800 Ib. to the acre. The crop 
last year was just under 95,000 lb., and for the first nine months of the 
current year it was 84,000 Ib., while the October crop was 11,000 Ib. 
There was no doubt, therefore, that the estimate for the year of 
107,600 Ib. would be obtained. The cost of production worked out at 
ls. 3d., and it was estimated that 60 per cent. would be again paid this 
year. Already an interim dividend of 30 per cent. had been received. 
By utilising an option this company had also obtained a further acreage, 
also planted with rubber, which wou'd nearly double its acreage for next 
year. The third property was the Medansche, on the east coast of 
Sumatra, in which also they had a nine-tenths interest. It consisted of 
3580 acres, with 37,500 trees from five to eleven years of age. They had 
received from this company also an interim dividend of 3 per cent. 
In conclusion, he epoke at eome length on the future of the rubber 
industry, pointing out that even if the price of rubber fell to 28. each 
of these three companies could produce at 1s. per Ib., and they would 
be able to maintain very handsome dividends. In addition, with the 
money in hand, they were looking out for other investments, and he 
foreshadowed a very growing future for the company. 

A ehareholder congratulated the board on the report, and a vote of 
thanks was unanimously accorded to the Chairman. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S NEW INDUSTRY. 
A Pioneer Oompany, coutrolling over 150 square miles of Lan: in the 


OIL WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 
the is destined to add 
th Afnca, which, in yes 


Oeres District of Soa! 
another feature—Oil Production—to the Natural Wealth of that 


**There are more millions in Oil than have ever been got out of all the world’s gold mines.”—JOHN ROCKEFELLER. 


rts, the opinion of Genera! Botha (Prime Minister of South Africa), the views of 
For Hap of Properties, Reports of a remarkable natural demonstration. and a variety interesting 


see separate 


Pam, h is being circulated with this Prospectus, and a copy of which can be ob 

. look forward to an African Petroleum Trade with the world. Great volumes of Oil ooze from the earth in many 

Libuy to fill the pockets of its exploiters with millions of money got from Oil as from oy — product,’ 


from the South Afri 


and this wondrous country Is just as 
Ootony To-Day, 2nd 1909, 


issued by the Cape Government way 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Consolidated Oil Fields of South Africa, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Consolidation Act, 1908,) 


CAPITAL - 


- 250,000 


Divided into TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND SHARES OF ONE POUND EACH, of which 
60,000 ARE NOW OFFERED AT PAR, FULLY PAID, by the 


SOUTH AFRICAN PETROLEUM EXPLORATION SYNDICATE, LTD. 


(To reimburse them the Working Capital of £50,000, which they have contracted to provide). 
Payable 2s. 6d. on application; 2s. 6d. on ailotment; 5s. on December 31, 1912, and 10s. on Mareh 25, 1913, 
SHARES WILL BE ISSUED, IF DESIRED, IN WARRANTS TO BEARER. 


DIRECTORS. 
gin BRODRICK HARTWELL, Bart. (Chairmen, Premier Motor Bus 
Company, Limited), Chairman. 
J. T. BENTLEY, St. Nicholas House, Dovercourt, Essex. 
Mason J. GRAHAM EDWAKDES, R.A., 66 Lansdowne Place, Hove. 
J. H. HOSKING, F.G.S. (Director, Mining and General Investment, 
Limited). 

R. D'OYLY NOBLE (Ex-President, The Petrolia Oil Company of Canada). 
DOUGLAS A. ONSLOW, J.P. (Director, Moorgate Street and Broad 
Street Buildings, Limited). : 
W. W. MACALISTER (Chairman, South African Petroleum Exploration 

Syndicate, Limited), Managing Director. 


Secretary and Offices. 
ALFRED POWLES, 29 and 30 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 

The Consolidated Oil Fields of South Africae, Limited, is a Parent 
Company, formed for the purpose of seriously taking in hand, for the 
first time, the development of the Oi] Lands of South Africa—the exist- 
ence of which has long been known, although up to the present their 
exploitation has been of the most spasmodic and haphazard description. 
In a recent letter Mr. J. E. Mille Davies, one of the leading authorities 
on the geology of South Africa in relation to Oil, says: “A lot of money 
has been spent, but, as far as I can learn, there has been nothing 
systematic or scientific in the work done, which has been of a haphazard 
and futile character.” Ae regards the only English company which has 
previously taken the business up, its Consulting Engineer has stated 
that ‘the spot selected for the drill hole was the most unfortunate that 
could be imagined.” 

As a matter of fact, although very promising results are being 
obtained in Barkly East and certain other districts, all the best scientific 
evidence goes to show that the main Oil belt extends from Carnarvon, 
through Ceres, to Mossel Bay, being especially pronounced in the Ceres* 
district. And it is in the last-mentioned area—situated about 100 miles 
north of Cape Town—that the Consolidated Oil Fields of South Africa 
has decided, in the first instance, to concentrate its activities. With this 
object in view it has recently acquired the exclusive right to prospect 
for and work Oil, and all other minerals, over no lese than 100,000 acres, 
or 155 square miles, of a petroliferous area, with the further right of 
purchasing the freehold at any time during the next ten years, 

What se rights represent will be better understood by a reference 
to the reports, &o., circulated herewith; but it may be pointed out 
that whereas the total price payable for the whole of the freeholds 
works out at about £5 per acre, Mr. Frank L. Chapman, the eminent 
American authority, states in his report that were these propertics in 
the United States, they would to-day, with mere indications to go upon, 
“be split up into hundreds of lots, and would realise from £80 to £100 
per acre, going to £500 per acre as soon as the first barrel of Oil had 
been produced.” 

Several years ago the South African Petroleum Exploration Syndicate, 
Limited, acting in conjunction with certain local syndicates, first 
directed its attention to the subject of South African Oil. Great public 
interest wag aroused, and most of the leading journals, as wil] be ecen 
by reference to the pamphlet circulated herewith, made appreciative 
reference to the importance of the project. Operations were, however, 
interrupted by @ variety of causes, but in view of the ever-increasing 
demand for Oil, and encouraged by the splendid reports of eminent 
experts, the Syndicate’s representative has recently again visited the 
various properties, and, after much negotiation, the result ie that Oil 
and all other Mineral Rights and Purchase Options were acquired over 
the farms mentioned below. 

The Syndicate has transferred to the Company the whole of such 
Rights and Options, subject to @ royalty of 10 per cent., and has agreed 
to provide the Company with a working capital of £50,000, the whole 
of the purchase price for the transfer of such Rights and Options and 
the provision of euch working capital being satisfied by the allotment 
4 the Syndicate or its nominees of 249,900 fully-paid Shares of the 

ompany. 

The contribution of the Company towards preliminary expenses ie 
limited to £5,000. 

The Consolidated Company, as already explained, is a parent under- 
taking, and, beyond sinking test bores from time to time on various 
portions of the properties, it will not embark upon commercial —— 
Its policy will * to dispose of Oil rights, over given areas, to sub- 
sidiary Companies, retaining a substantial interest in them, and reserving 
to Shareholders in the Consolidated Company a preferential right to 
allotment of shares in such subsidiary Companies. 

The Working Capital provided for by the arrangement with the South 
African Petroleum Exploration Syndicate, Limited, should be ample to 
enable this policy to be carried out. 

_Mr. W. W. Macalister, the Managing Director, who is well acquainted 
with the history of the properties, and has recently returned from a 
visit to the various farms, proposes to proceed to South Africa again 
at an early date, accompanied by an experienced Oil driller, and will 
personally superintend the drilling arrangements. He hopes also to be 
able to bring to a head the negotiations already opened up with local 
syndicates with a view to the granting of Oil rights over limited areas 
of the Company's ground, and to secure further valuable concessions. 

PHENOMENAL POTENTIALITIES. 

Ae regards the future prospects of the Company, it is impossible to 
predict the magnitude of ite potentialities. In the words of the Diamond 
Fields Mining News, written when the subject of Oil in Africa began 
to be discussed: “ Neither the discovery of diamonds at the Orange 
River, nor of gold on the Rand, has more potently affected the prospects 
of the country than wou'd the development of a single flowing well of 
petroleum.” Whilst, if the view expressed by Mr. Frank L. Chapman, 
already quoted, be applicable, the lands controlled by the Company 
might at any moment spring into the enormous value of upwards of 
Fifty Million Pounds—making each £1 ehare of the Company worth £200. 

It will thue be seen that the Consolidated Oi] Fields of South Africa, 


lumited, is embarking upon an enterprise of an altogether exceptional 

character, and that it may easily become one of the ric corporations 

in the world. 

PARTICULARS OF PETROLIFEROUS PROPERTIES CONTROLLED 
BY THE COMPANY. 


Name of Extent. Name of Extent. 
Ferm. Ferm. 

orgen.® Rods. Morgen.* Rods. 
Keuntje Berg 1718 Balies Gat .. 108 160 
Keuntje 405 Leeuw Rivier 853 470 
Rivers Drift 1817 335 ang Leegte 686 
De Straat ... 3366 230 Wolve Rivier 878 6580 
Hex Berg .. 1783 508 Lange Rivier 4565 35 
Hex River ... 159 Waterryk ... 4779 322 
Roelofs Berg owe 2736 519 Bokken Fontein ... 4458 388 
Wagenbooms Rivier 2966 187 226 
WHS Buffeleberg ... 1000 (estim.) 
Pompies Hock ... 5534 249 Water Kloof 80 370 
Balies Berg ... 


* \ total of 47,09 morgen 196 rods —100,000 (approximately) 
English acres, or approximately 155 square miles. 

Ae is well known, the British Admiralty have decided to utilise Oil as 
fuel for warships, and a Royal Commission is now sitting to inquire into 
- best sources of supply within the Empire and other matters relating 
thereto 

Foreign navies are following the lead of the British Admiralty, while 
railways and other consumere of fuel are paying increased attention to 
Oil. Internal combustion engines are daily increasing in popularity and 
the large eizes now being built indicate that in a be years they will 
become more generally used for marine work. Improvements in such 
engines are enabling the heavier products of Petroleum to be successfully 
employed instead of the light spirits which have been almost exclusivel 
used up to date, and the employment of which, on account of the hig 
price of light products, has been restricted. . 

The uses for Petroleum and its valuable bye-producte are many, and 
the demand for same is world-wide. The present supply is utterly in- 
adequate, and it follows that new sources must be fo 

SYNOPSIS OF REPORTS, &o. 
(For further particulars eee Pemphlet.) 

GeneRaL Borka (Prime Minister South Africa) says: “‘ There is plenty 
of Oil in the Transvaal.” 

Sir Boverton Repwoop, the famous Oil Expert and Member of the 
Royal Commission on Oil now sitting, says, in reference to a sample of 
ee anaes by him: “ Of the presence of Petroleum there can Ie no 

ount. 

A Sworn Srarement Br a CeRes Farmer describes a great explosion of 
ert enn Gas, followed by flames, “‘ which lasted in full fury for @ good 

aif-hour.” 

Mr. W. W. Van Ness (late United States Geologica] Survey), orting 
on the Company's properties, says: The formation is almost 
with the great Oil- ucing fields of Alleghany, McKean, Warren and 

enongo Counties, Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Mitts Davies, A.1.M.M. (South African Mining Journal), exys of 
the iridescent films seen in the district: ‘‘ Their origin from hydro- 
carbon, gaseous or oily compounds derived from Petroleum is a ratter 
that cannot be doubted.” 

Mr. Moris Mencuer (Sloboda, Galicia) says: “I am convinced, after 
my examination of the Country, that Oil exists in large quantities in 
the district of Ceres.” 

Mn. Frank L. Cuarman (Ohio and Milwaukee Oil and Gas Territory) 
says: “‘ Never in my ex mce have I seen a property in one block 
such an extent, and I am eurprised that it has esoaped the notice of 

H. G. Hussarp anager, Aseam lompany) says: “ There 
is Oil on all the Properties.” nay aes 


Ma. W. Gasson (Analytical Chemist, and Mayor of Kimberley) says: 
“The results of my examination clearly indicate that the mas Se 


from Petroleum Springe. 


Application is about to be made to the Committee of the London Stock 
Exchange for a Special Settlement in the shares of the Company. 

The present offer of shares is being made by the South African 
Petroleum Exploration Syndicate, Limited, by whom and on whose 
behalf this Statement the accompanying Pamphlet are issued. 

Applications must be made on the accompanying form and forwarded 
therein directed. 

FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


The Consolidated Oil Fields of South Africa, Limited. 


To the Petroleum Exploration Syndicate, Limited, 


oleman Street, on, E.C. 
I. hereby apply to you for .........s+-ss-00 Shares of £1 each, fully paid, 
in The Consolidated Oil Fields of South Africa, Limited, and herewith 


enclose the eum of & : $ , being a it of 2s. 6d. per Share 
in respect of this eggtention, the balance 17s. 6d. being payable, 
2s. 6d. on allotment, 5s. on December 31, 1912, and 10s. on March be 1913. 

In the event of my obtaining a smaller number of Shares than those 
applied for, the balance 1s to be applied towards payment of the sub:a- 
quent instalments, and in the event of the deposit paid ding ‘6 
amount due on the Shares allotted to me the balance is to be returned 


in fail. 
Name 
Address 
Description 
Date 
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Mr. Philip Lee Warner’s New Publications 
LELY AND THE STUART PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


A Study of English Portraiture before and after Van Dyck. By C. H. COLLINS BAKER. 
With nearly 250 Illustrations (7 in Colour). In 2 Volumes, 4to. 375 numbered copies (350 for sale), buckram, 
46 6s. net; green parchment, £7 7s. net, the set. [Now Ready. 


As a pioneer work on what is possibly the last period of painting to remain unexplored, this study 
may rank as the most important contribution to Art History since the appearance of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. Even if it were not the only authority on its subject, its illustrations and the complete 
lists of works would alone make it an indispensable work of reference. 


*,* The Special Prospectus, with specimen plate, may be had post free. 


Mary the Mother of Jesus 


An Essay by ALICE MEYNELL. With 20 plates in Colour after the water-colour illustrations by R. ANNING 
BELL, R.W.S. 4to. buckram, 16s. net. 250 copies on hand-made large paper, bound whole vellum gilt, £2 2s. net. 


To this fine volume Author and Artist have alike contributed work worthy of their long-since established reputation. These qualities in 
combination must appeal to all who, at this time, seek for a boo< not only excellent in itself, but also of a character consonant with the Season. 


@ The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius’ | © Portrait Medals of Italian Artists 


Translated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 plates in colour by W. RUSSELL of the Renaissance.* By G. F. HILL. With coloured frontispiece and 
me T. (Popular Edition.) Small gto. cloth gilt, ros. 6d. net; green 32 collotype plates. 4to, cloth, 16s. net; green parchment, £1 2s. 6d. net. 
parchment, 155. net. 
Could hardly have been better done. . . a manual for the student and a 
**In all points, of binding, printing, and paper, this book is admirable. ; pleasant book of reference for any reader interested . . . in Italian art and history.” 
Oxford Magazine, The Times. 


@ The Scholar Gypsy and Thyrsis | g Lives of the Painters, 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With ro Water-colours by W. RUSSELL 
FLINT and End-papers by E.H. NEW. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6. 
net ; parchment, 6s. net; morocco, ros. 6d. net. 


Sculptors and Architects.* Newly translated by GASTON DE VERE* 
With soo full-page Illustrations —not less than roo in colour. 10 vols. ; each 


“An excellent miniature reproduction of Mr. Flint's illustrations. ... Lovers volume sold separately. 4to. buckram, £1 §s. net ; green parchment, £1 15s. 
of Oxford and Matthew Arnold’s poems will be glad to have them in this form.” net ; vellum boards, £2 2s. net, per vol. 
Athenaeum. (Vol L111., with 70 plates (26 in colour), just ready. 


‘** The atmosphere, the vivacity, and assurance . . .. are admirably preserved, 
TH E RICC ARDI PRESS BOO KS* The illustrations deserve high praise.” — Morning Post. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 12 plates in colour by W. RUSSELL I Scriptorum Classicorum Biblio- 


FLINT, reproduced by the Medici Process. 500 4to. Boards, te iF, in blue and b 
r. drawings vea si y ” . 
to the highly successful theneum. Latinorum.” 2 vols. copies. Boards, £r 11s, 6d. net; limp vellum, 
. £2 125. 6d. net. 100n vellum, £31 zos. net, 
q &r he King who Knew not Fear CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA. 


"By O. R. Printed in the new “‘eleven-point” Riccardi Fount. 425 copies. QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. 
Boards, 5s. net ; whole pigskin, ras. 6d. net. . 25 copies on large paper, pig- Each in 1 vol., after the Oxford Texts. 1,000 copies each. Boards, £1 15. 
_ skin, 215. net. (Now Ready. | net ; limp vellum, £1 115. 6d, net, each. 14 0n vellum, £21 net, each. 
* A Special Prospectus of each book so marked may be had post free on request. A Catalogue of 
the Riccardi Press Books, with specimen pages and 3 coloured plates, post free. Mr. Lee Warner's 
Illustrated List of New Books post free. 


The Medici Prints 


The Medici Society begs to intimate to those who contemplate selecting Medici Prints as CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR GIFTS that orders 
should be placed EARLY to avoid the possibility of delay or disappointment. Among the latest Prints are :—- 


Special GIORGIONE: The Madonna Enthroned | English REYNOLDS: Mrs, Hoare and her Infant Son 

1912 (Castelfranco). 28} by 20} in. 25s. | XXVIII. (Wallace Collection). 184 by 15 in. 21s, 
Italian LEONARDO DA VINCI (?): Madonna Litta | English WHISTLER: Portrait of his Mother ° 

XLIX. (Hermitage). 16 by 12} in. 300 copies 315, 6d. | XXV. (Luxembourg). 17 by 19 in. 175. 6d. 
Italian MELZI ?[LUINI? ?]. La Columbina Flemish REMBRANDT: A Young Warrior 

XLVII. (Hermitage). 19} by 15} in. 300 copies 355. | XXVIII. (Glasgow). 26 by 20 in. 255. 
English CONSTABLE: The Corn Field , Flemish VANDYKE: Maria Luisa de Tassis 

XXIX. (National Gallery). 172 by 15 in. 2ts. | XIX. (Leichtenstein). 25} by 18 in. 22s. 6d. 
English REYNOLDS: Miss Bowles French CLAUDE GELLEE: Landscape with Rest 

XXVII. (Wallace Collection). 18% by 14} in. 21s. | XI. on the Flight (Dresden). 15} by 20fin. 22s. 6a. 


*,* Postage extra, 6d. per print. 


°,* The Medici Society's complete Prospectus and Catalogue, fully illustrated, 6d., post free. Notes on the Framing 
” of Pictures, with 18 Plates in colours and Gold, and short Catalogue, |s., post free. Summary List post free. 


PI4ILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, London, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by REGINALD WessTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
4 Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 20 November, 1912. 
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